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‘6THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


HIS EVENING (Sarvurpay), June 24, will be performed 
“AIDA” (to commence at 8.15). Aida, Mdme Fiirsch-Madi ; Amneris, 
Malle Stahl; Amonasro, Signor Pandolfini; Ramfis, Signor De Reszké (his first 
appearance in that character); and Radames, Signor Mierzwinsky (his first ap- 
pearance in that character). Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 
Mdme Adelina Patti. 
Monpay next, June 26, ‘‘SEMIRAMIDE.” Semiramide, Mdme Adelina 
Patti; Arsace, Mdlle Tremelli; and Assur, M. Gailhard. 
Mdme Albani, Mdme Valleria, and Mdme Pauline Lucca. 
Tuespay next, June 27, ‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” Mdme Albani, Mdme 
Valleria, Mdme Pauline Lucca; M. Dufriche and Signor Cotogni. 
Mdme Fiirsch-Madi. 
THURSDAY next, June 29, ‘‘IL TROVATORE.” Mdme Fiirsch-Madi, Mdlle 
Stahl; M. Devries and Signor Marini. 





Doors open at 8.0; the Opera commences at 8.30. The Box Office, under the 
portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. Orchestra Stalls, £1 ds. ; 
Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Balcony 
Stalls, 15s.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s.6d. and 5s,; Amphi- 
theatre, 2s.6d. Programmes, with full particulars, can be obtained of Mr 
Edward Hall, at the Box Office, under the Portico of the Theatre, where applica- 
tions for Boxes and Stalls are to be made; also of Mr Mitchell, Messrs Lacon & 
Ollier, Mr Bubb, Messrs Chappell & Co., and Mr Ollivier, Bond Street; Messrs 
Leader & Oo., 62, Piccadilly; Messrs Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; Mr 
Alfred Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 26, Old Bond Street; and of 
Messrs Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside, 


\ DME LIEBHART’S MATINEE MUSICALE will take 

place at 53, PORTLAND PLACE, W. (by kind permission of Mrs White), on 
Fripay next, June 36, at Three o'clock, on which occasion she wi'l beassisted 
by Mdme PAULINE LUCCA (by permission of E, Gye, Esq.), and the celebrated 
Pianist, Mons. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, and by other eminent Artists, 
whose names will be duly announced, Tickets, One Guinea each, to be obtained 
of Mdme LIEBHART, 67, Warwick Road. Maida Vale, W. 


NIGNOR RIA has the honour to announce that his 

MATINEE will take place Tuts Day (SATURDAY), at Three o'clock, at 
MARLBOROUGH Rooms. Signor Ria will be assisted by several eminent and 
popular Artists. Family Tickets to admit Three, 2ls., to be obtained at 
Ricordi’s, Regent Street, and at the Marlborough Rooms. 


\ R JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) 
1 begs to announce that his GRAND HARP CONCERT will take place at 
St JAMEs’s HALL, on Sarurpay Afternoon, July Ist, at Three o'clock, when 
several new Works will be pioduced for the first time. Vocalists—Mdme 
Rose Hersee, Mdme Edith Wynne, Miss Beata Francis, and Miss Santley ; Mdme 
Enriquez and Miss Hope Glenn; Mr William Shakespeare and Mr Percy 
Blandford ; Mr Lewis Thomas and Mr Santley. Harp—Mr John Thomas and 
Mr T. H, Wright. Pianoforte—Sir Julius and Lady Benedict. Band of Harps— 
Misses Adelaide Arnold, Edith Brand, Fiorence Chaplin, Margaret Hingston, 
Lucy Leach, Viola Trust, and Ida Audain, Mrs Grey, Messrs Thomas Barker 
and T. H. Wright. Conductors—Sir JuLitus BENEDICT, Signor PinsutTI, Mr 
Ganz, and Mr Joun Tuowas, Tickets—Sefa Stalls, One Guinea; Reserved 
— Half-a-Guinea; Balcony, Five Shillings; Area, Half-a-Crown; Gallery, 

ne Shilling; to be obtained of the principal Musicsellers and Librarians; ut 


Poaeierag Ticket Office, 8t James’s Hall; and of Mr JoHN Tuomas, 53, Welbeck 
treet, W. 














; UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
HERR 8S. LEHMEYER’S SECOND PIANOFORTE 


poe RECITAL on WeDNEspAY, June 28, at Sr JAMES’s HALL, New Room 
= rance in Piccadilly, Restaurant door), to commence at Eight o'clock. 
art Lehmeyer will play a selection of Classical Pianoforte Music on this 
nm and also introduce some of his best pianoforte pupils. Pianists— 
; —_ Sorell St Clair, Williams, Schafer Conying Rosonszki, and Mr Sumpter. 
aun st—Miss Kate Fusselle, Single Tickets, 12s, 6d. For further particulars 
Oey to Herr Leumeyrr, 67, Wigmore Street, Civendish Square; Messrs 
‘appell & Co., 50, New Bond Street; and at St James’s Hall. 


T nv . ‘e 
CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrus Benzpror. . 
wend me and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882. The 
Schut gg A will take place on TuuRSsDAY, July 6, for the Benefit of Herr 
pros a 1. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining the Society can have full 
Spectus on application to H. @. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 2/4, Regent Street, W. 








 F ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. S8ec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC.—HINTS ON PRO- 
NUNCIATION, with Proposals for a Self-supporting Academy—Letters 
from the Prime Minister, Gounod, Benedict, &c. By GEORGINA WELDON. 
8rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged, One Shilling. 
THE TWO PATHS: An Essay on the Voice, CHARLES LunN. One Shilling. 
GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. English Edition by @eoragiINA WELDON. Com- 
plete in 2 vols., 10s.6d, (French Edition in the Press.) 
All the Music Sung and Composed by Mrs WELDON.—Music AND ART 
ASSOCIATION, 23, Oxford Street. 


‘VIOLINS. — For SALE, a few genuine old VIOLINS, 
TENORS, and BOWS (the property of an Amateur), ‘‘ Bera,” 10, 
Berners Street, W. (private door).—No Dealers. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
\FR ALFRD HEMMING will sing AscueEr’s popular 


¢ Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
uly 6, 














BENEDICT’S “ CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 
\ ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Benepicr’s Variations 
4 on the “CARNEVAL DE VENISE,” at the Kensington New Town 
Hall, on Wednesday Evening next, June 28. 
“VIENI LA BARCA E PRONTA.” 
HE MISSES ALLITSEN will sing Gotpsere’s admired 


Duet, ‘‘ VIENI LA BARCA E PRONTA,” at Fraiilein Eissler’s Concert at 
the Royal Academy of Music, on Monday evening next, June 26. 








“MILLE VOLTE.” 
i ISS ORRIDGE and Mr MAAS will sing RanpreeEr’s 


admired Duet, ‘‘ MILLE VOLTE,” at Mr Henry Leslie’s Choir's First 
Concert this Season, at St James's Hall, on Friday Evening, June 30. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par I@Nace GrBsonE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“HER VOICE.’ 


‘““TTER VOICE.” Ianace Gissone’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), —. by Mdme EnagIQuEz, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII. 


Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas. 


ARTISTIC HOUSE, 
PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10—PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Violin, Violoncello, and Bow Maker. 


The celebrated VioLIns and VIOLONCELLOosS for SoLvrsts, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only approved, recommended and played 
by the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., &c.; Messrs Massart, Sauzay, 
Dancla, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &c., Professors at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 

PRICES :— 


Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 4s.; Collin-Mézin, £1 128, 
Catalogues and Testimonials post free on application, 
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FANTAISIE MARZIALE. 


MORCEAU DE SALON, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


7 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“Miss Albrecht is not only a pianist of remarkable power and ability but 
a composer of very elegant music for her ‘instrument de prédilection,’ This 
spirited ‘ Martial Fantasia,’ in G@ major, boldly asserts its title, and is indeed a 
stirring effusion, that might be made effective, in score, for a military band. 
The piece is no child’s play, but will require study. The staccato octave 
Tg alone supply work for fire-eating players.”"—‘‘.Wusical Standard,” 
May, 1882. 








HOPE TEMPLE’S NEW BALLAD. 


eh POMS BOD ce. 


BALLAD, 
Words by TENNYSON. 


Musie by 
HOPE 


TEMPLE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; 
Where may be obtained, composed by Hope TEMPLE, 
“TTS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (words by Tom Hoop), price 4s. 


NEW SONGS, with Words and Music by H. C. HILLER. 


“IN THE HAVEN” (Tenor) Mr ABERCROMBIE’S hew Song ... sas soe 
“THY DEAR NAME” (Tenor or Soprano), Mr ABERCROMBIE’S new Song 4s. 
“SWEETEST SLUMBER” (Tenor or Sop.), Mr FAULKNER LEIGH’S new Song 4s. 
“THE QUEEN’S SHILLING” (Baritone), Mr Horscrort’s new Song ... 4s. 
“THE BORDER RAIDER” (Baritone), Mr CHAPLIN HENRY’S new Song... 4s. 
Sent post free for 24 Stamps each. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘ANGELS’ FOOD.” ot 

1\T ‘ 7 ° J 1 
IGNOR SCHIRA’S admired Song (for Tenor or Soprano), 
‘ANGELS’ FOOD” (Poetry by Rrra), is published, price 4s., by DUNCAN 
Davison & Co.,, 244, Regent Street, London, W.—An Harmonium Part to the 
above Song is also published, price 1s. 














POLKA ET VALSE. 
PouR LE PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1.* FOLICHONNE POLKA ee sia 
No.2. SOUVENIR DE JEUNESSE VALSE 
Composées par 
BENTAYOUX. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Price 4s, 
Price 4s, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COK ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burrer, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to GoumMas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Lustrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Couservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &e. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: tassage du Grand 
‘erf, 18 et 20, 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 

rice Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
ees manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S. y Pate 2 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. idihasiniaitiiliaitaa tae 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 

as Price Lists free on application. 

All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

««The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MoRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


a New Edition of ‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: DuNcAN Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and eonpuning De a. and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 und 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been establislied over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &e. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


























NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 

YHE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J. Srewart. 
Music by J. L. Harroy. Price 4s. London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 

244, Regent Street, W. = 
e TO COMPOSERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Beni and ORIGINAL LIBRETTO, in Three Acts, for 
L SALE, Simple, Romantic, Melodramatic subject, with Sensation Scene 
at end of Act II. Six personages. Eight Solos, two Duets, one Trio, four 


Choruses or Part Songs. Address—‘‘ X.,” care of Messrs Dunean Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street. 
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TRISTAN UND ISOLDE AT DRURY LANE. 
June 21. 

Reserving criticism upon an extraordinary example of misapplied 
genius, if not of cynical indifference to all that the world holds 
worthy in the art of music, we may now state that Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde—ripest fruit from a ‘‘ tree of good and evil,” 
especially evil—was produced last night for the first time in Eng- 
land. A large audience, among whom Germans were a majority, 
witnessed the representation, which was marked by the care and 
completeness shown in every Wagnerian performance, though 
denied to that of Weber’s Zuryanthe. Herr Hans Richter, thinking 
no pains too great, had brought his orchestra very near perfection, 
so that nothing was lost by incompleteness in the one agent upon 
which Wagner relies for musical effect. It is true that the instru- 
ments might often have played what was not set down for them 
without much harm to the general result, and few would have 
known it. Still, if this sort of thing is to be treated seriously, we 
do right to feel grateful for such pains as were taken by the admir- 
able Drury Lane conductor and his right worthy followers. Con- 
cerning the chorus there is not much to say, as they had very little 
to sing. A few bars here and there in the first act are all Wagner 
allows, and the chief significance of these lies in the fact that they 
exemplify the composer’s idea of a nautical strain. The two princi- 
pal characters were represented, for the first time, it is said, by Frau 
Sucher (Isolde) and Herr Winkelmann (Tristan), both of whom 
added another and a striking success to their English list. The task 
was terribly hard, almost superhuman, and it is no wonder that at 
times even their trained power of physical endurance seemed to fail. 
But they somehow lasted to the end ; sustaining throughout a clearand 
vigorous conception of character, and investing their respective parts 
with all the interest possible to high intelligence. Friiulein Marianne 
Brandt, whomade herfirst appearance for the season,achieved an equal 
success as Brangiine. Her voice may not be now so fresh as it was, 
but her skill and intelligence as an actress has increased with time, 
and down to the smallest dramatic detail her embodiment of Isolde’s 
attendant was a study. Herr Gura (King Mark), Dr Kraus (Kur- 
wenal), and Herr Wolff (Melot), completed a cast in all respects 
adequate to the work. The usual demonstrations attended each fall 
of the curtain, even T'ristan und Isolde finding admirers—a fact 
which goes to prove that nothing need be friendless in this world. 

* * x * 


Schluss. 

Those who witnessed the performance of 7'ristan und Jsolde at 
Drury Lane Theatre on Tuesday evening then learned what Richard 
Wagner is at his best, and, we should hope, at his worst—at his 
best in the sense that this music-drama exemplifies the master's 
theory pushed to utmost limits; at his worst, in that, consequently, 
it stands farthest removed from everything recognized by the world 
as artistically beautiful and true. Seventh in order of Wagner’s 
operas, and coming after much of Der Ring des Nibelungen, Tristan 
und Isolde is accepted among its composer’s disciples as the most 
complete embodiment of the gospel in which they believe. To preach 
Tristan und Isolde is to advocate the purest Wagnerism that has 
ever flowed from a source addicted to sending forth an article con- 
stantly varying and frequently mixed. We are asked to take it in 
without question, for Wagnerism is, it seems, a religion. At any 
rate, the author of a recently published expository and admonitory 
pamphlet enjuins us to approach 7'ristan und Jsolde, not with a 
critical, but a real intelligence, prepared to accept it ‘‘ with some 
(legree of faith.” For ourselves, we shall do nothing of the kind, 
choosing to imitate a certain people of old who, when a new religion 
was offered them, searched the sacred books of their ancient creed to 
see ‘if these things were so.” 

In Tristan Wagner draws upon a Celtic myth, taking one 
episode in the life of a famous knight whose career was as full of 
adventure as of violence and wrong. Sir Walter Scott speaks of 
‘‘the extreme ingratitude and proftligacy ” of the hero whose doings 
are celebrated in Sir Tristrem ; but with the mythical champion’s 
general history and the conflicting versions of it we need concern 
ourselves at present no more than with the question whether the 
particular incidents adopted by Wagner had or had not their 
origin in natural phenomena. Let us take the story as it stands, 
reloicing to find that it concerns men and women, not gods, giants, 
and dwarfs, that it contains no zoological curiosities, and that its 
representation lasts only one night. The plot can be the better 
sucenatond for some acquaintance with incidents occurring prior to 

'e opening of its action. There was once a King of Cornwall 
named Mark, who paid tribute to King Anguish of Ireland—or, 
— should have paid, but did not. ‘To Mark, therefore, came 
he me from Anguish demanding the money. The Cornishman 
oa . g settle, but offered to commit the whole matter to the 

eal of a single combat. At this King Anguish was ‘‘ wondrous 











However, he sent his brother-in-law, Sir Marhaus (the 
Morold of Wagner) to do battle. Now Marhaus was a great warrior, 
and abode in his ship off Tintagil many days, while the Cornish 


wroth.” 


king was vainly seeking a champion. At last the state of affairs 
reached the ears of King Mark’s young nephew Tristram, son of Kin 
Meliodas of Liones. Hastening to Cornwall Tristram offered himself, 
was knighted, and encountered Sir Marhaus on anisland. They 
‘*hurtled together like rams” for more than halfaday. ‘‘ By then,” 
says Sir Thomas Malory in his Mort d’ Arthur “Sir Tristram 
waxed more fresher than Sir Marhaus, and better winded and bigger, 
and with a mighty stroke he smote Sir Marhaus upon the helm such a 
buffet that it went through his helm, and through the coif of steel, 
and through the brain-pan, and the sword stuck so fast in the helm 
and in the brain-pan that Sir Tristram pulled thrice at his sword or 
ever he might pull it from his head ; and there Marhaus fell down 
on his knees, the edge of Sir Tristram’s sword left in his brain-pan.” 
After this, Sir Marhaus ran away to his ship, sailed home, and died. 
Tristram, on his part, suffered much from a poisoned wound received 
in the fight, and at last went to Ireland, under the name of Tramtris, 
to be cured in the country whence the venom came. There he was 
put in the care of Jia Beale Isoud (Isolde), the king's depahter, who 
not only healed him but learned to love him. Unhappily it fell out 
one day that the queen, with a woman’s curiosity, examined 
Tristram’s sword, and saw that a piece of the edge had been broken 
off. A terrible discovery followed. The fragment taken from Sir 
Marhaus’s head completed the weapon, whose owner must have 
slain the Irish champion. The Queen, thereupon would have killed 
Tristram as he lay in his bath, but was held off, and the knight 
went back to Cornwall safe and sound. At home he so vaunted the 
beauty and worth of La Beale Isoud as to make his widower uncle, 
King Mark, desire her for wife, and no long time elapsed before 
Tristram was again at the Irish Court, demanding the maiden’s hand 
for his Royal relative. ‘‘ Wed her yourself,” said King Anguish. 
‘Then I should be ashamed for ever as false to my promise,” replied 
the knight, ‘‘give her to me for King Mark, mine uncle.” The 
Irish monarch’s answer was singularly accommodating. ‘‘ As for 
that, ye shall have her with you, to do with her what it please you : 
that is for to say if that ye list to wed her yourself that is to me 
levest ; and if ye will give her unto King Mark, your uncle, that is 
in your choice.” So Sir Tristram, or Tristan as we must henceforth 
call him, took the sea with La Beale Isoud, or Isolde, and as their 
ship nears the coast of Cornwall Wagner’s drama opens. Most of 
the incidents above narrated are referred to in the dialogue of 
Tristan und Isolde, but with some changes. It is the maiden, for 
example, who discovers in the soi-disant Tramtris the slayer of her 
uncle Morold, and it is she who lifts the sword in revenge, but lets 
it falls harmless as the knight looks into her eyes from his sick 
couch. 

The first act opens on the deck of the ship as a sailor at the mast- 
head sings of his distant Irish love. The song grates on Isolde’s 
ears. ‘Tristan, as in honour and by custom Aree, holds aloof from 
her, while she tries to lure him to her side. In a passion, she 
wishes the ship and all on board may go to the bottom, and hints at 
some dark and desperate deed. Talking to her attendant, Brangiine, 
the maiden, woman-like, works herself more and more to a pitch of 
fury. ‘Go and command him to attend me.” Brangiine goes, but 
the knight is wary and proffers various excuses, backed up by his 
faithful henchman, Kurwenel, who, moreover, vaunts Tristan’s vic- 
tory over Morold, the sailors joining in chorus. Imagine Isolde’s 
rage when overhearing all this. ‘To Brangiine she tells the story of 
Morold and the discovery of his slayer; dwelling upon that which 
intensifies her passion, and at last exclaiming, in unlady-like lan- 
guage, ‘‘Curse him, the villain! Vengeance! Death! Death for 
me, too.” Her purpose is here revealed, and she knows how to 
carry it out. Her mother had added to the marriage ‘rousseau a 
casket of ‘‘ subtle magic potions,” including a death-drink for emer- 
gencies, and a love-drink to be ‘‘ exhibited” to King Mark on the 
wedding day. She will share the death-drink with Tristan. Bran- 
giine prays her to relent, but the fatal impulse is strengthened by 
news that the Cornish coast lies ahead. ‘‘ Prepare the ‘ true cup of 
peace,’ and say to Tristan that I will not land till he has asked me 
to forgive and forget.” To this message the knight responds, but 
Brangiine slily pours the love-potion, not the poison, into the cup. 
After a long dialogue, reproachful on the part of the lady, depre- 
catory on the part of the gentleman, who more than suspects what 
is intended, but seems careless of life, Tristan drinks, and Isolde 
takes what is left. Both expect to die, but instead thereof the 
stand looking at each other with eyes in which, according to Wagner's 
directions, ‘“‘the expression of defiance to death fades and melts 
into"the glow of passion.” The drink works on, and soon the 
pair are in each other’s arms, screaming at the top of their 
voices, according to the Wagnerian law in such a case made 
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and provided. At this moment the land is reached; the crew 
prepare to receive King Mark; Isolde’s attendants clothe her in 
the Royal mantle, and the curtain falls. The dramatic art of 
this act cannot be denied, and need not be pointed out; but the 
scenes, regarded as scenes for music, are terribly prolonged, and 
exhausting alike to the means of the performers and the attention of 
the audience. Wagner, however, has erased the word ‘‘expediency ” 
from the vocabulary of the lyric stage. He is above even the laws 
of nature. Let his laws prevail, though the heavens fall. The 
incident of the love-drink chiefly offers itself for discussion here, and 
has been characteristically defended by Wagner’s champions, who 
are always prepared with some transcendental plea for the acts of 
their master. Admitting the story as a fit subject for opera, no 
defence is, in this case, required. The love-potion could not be 
taken out of the plot ; at the same time we decline to approve it 
because in medieval times it ‘‘ to some extent resembled, if, indeed, 
it was not the natural outcome, of the irresistible fate which 
pervaded the ancient Greek drama ;” or because the cup does not 
actually bring about Tristan and Isolde’s love, only doing so 
metaphorically, ‘‘ by leading to the discovery that they have been 
foiled in their determination to end their woes by poison.” Reasons 
like these are not less beside the mark than supertluous. The 
objection is not to a love potion, which frequently plays a part in 
opera, but to the undisguised sensualism that follows it. To call 
the passion which animates Tristan and Isolde ‘‘love” is to drag a 
beautiful name through the dirt. Real love expresses itself neither 
in the language nor the demeanour of this couple, whose feeling is 
simply excited animalism. In the interest of all that is pure and 
good let us call such things by their right name. 

At the time of King Mark, men hunted in Cornwall by night, and 
when the second act opens they are trying the monarch’s home 
coverts, with noise of horns enough to scare every bird and beast for 
miles round. Isolde, now a wife and a queen, stands watching the 
hunters and thinking of Tristan, who, it seems, is in the habit of 
visiting her on signal made by extinguishing a torch that burns at 
the door. The chase having gone afar she would put out the torch 
at once, but Brangiine, with a feeling of coming woe, remonstrates 
and delays the act. Not for long, however. Though Brangiine bids 
her ware a certain Sir Melot, Tristan’s enemy, who suspects and 
watches, the queen goes heedlessly on, avowing: ‘‘ The signal! And 
were it my spirit’s spark, smiling I’d destroy it, and hail the dark.” 
The torch extinguished, Tristan comes, as Romeo to Juliet, but 
with no such right, and once more the school of artistic carnality 
rejoices in a masterpiece after its own highest wish. Although in 
an open garden, the pair exclaim their loudest in such interjec- 
tional observations as ‘‘ Endless pleasure! Boundless treasure! Un- 
conceivéd ! Unbelieved!” Then they call the day dishonest, because 
it keeps a nephew from his uncle’s wife, and laud the night which 
brings them near. This preliminary over, ‘‘ Tristan draws Isolde 
gently aside, to a flowery bank, sinks on his knee before her, and 
rests his head on her arm.” So they talk again about the night, 
and glorify darkness, afterwards ‘sinking into oblivious ecstacy, 
reposing on the flowery bank close together.” Brangiine, still fear- 
ful, tries to rouse them, but they resemble Solomon’s sluggard in 
unwillingness to get up, and are still embracing and invoking night 
when King Mark, Melot and the hunters discover them. Melot is 
triumphant; Tristan petrified ; Isolde.to her credit beit said ashamed ; 
and Mark pathetically avuncular. Forgetting that he is a dishonoured 
husband, he sees only a peccant nephew to be tearfully reproached. 
Tristan waits till Mark has had his say, and then invites Isolde to 
follow him into a land where the night they love so well always 
reigns. She will go with him anywhere, and the declaration is 
received with a kiss. Melot at once starts forward, sword in hand. 
‘Tristan, too, draws ; but, dropping his guard, receives the point of 
his 0), ponent’s weapon, and falls into the arms of Kurwenal. The 
curtain falls likewise. The one thing in this act is the so-called 
love scene. We admit the beauty of Wagner’s language, but, even 
apart from the considerations regarded so philosophically by King 
Mark, is it well to have the more sensual side of a powerful human 
relationship fully and deliberately exposed on the stage? We think 
not. Gounod goes far enough when Faust and Marguerite are under 
the influence of the enchanted flowers, but this is a quick passion 
over which, save for devilish intervention, virtuous instincts would 
lave triumphed, Wagner, on the other haud, offers what may be 
called a “demonstration,” according to the scientific use of the 
word, We cannot enlarge upon the subject for obvious reasons, 
but we may and must protest against a stage exhibition which can 
have only one meaning and lead to only one train of thought ; the 
meaning end the thought being alike condemnable. The matter 
would not be so important but for the fact that this sort of thing is 
almost an essential of the ‘new art.” What sort of ‘‘new art” 
can that be the supporting pillars of which are crime and lust ? 





When the curtain rises for the third time, we see the exterior of 
Tristan’s castle in Brittany, and its wounded master lying uncon- 
scious upon a couch, attended by the ever-faithful Kurwenal, who 
expects the coming of Isolde to heal the knight, as once before she 
did. A shepherd keeps watch for her vessel from the cliff, and as 
he pipes, Tristan awakes, to learn how he had been conveyed to his 
own place, and to call upon Isolde, of whose coming he hears with 
transport. The time of suspense is prolonged, but at last a joyous 
strain from the shepherd signals the approach of the ship, while 
Kurwenal from a watch tower feeds the growing excitement of the 
knight by describing her movements and appearance. Isolde lands, 
and on hearing this Tristan can contain himself no longer. Exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ All wounded and bleeding Sir Morold I defeated ; all bleeding 
and wounded Isolde now shall be greeted,” he tears the bandage 
from his hurt, showing the blood-stains on his body, and staggers 
forward as the expected one enters. Falling at her feet, and mur- 
muring her name, he dies, while Isolde, after a pathetic monologue, 
falls senseless beside him. Another ship is now signalled, and 
Kurwenal bars the castle gate. Soon, however, King Mark and 
his people force an entrance; Kurwenal opposes them, and falls 
dead beside his master. Then Mark tearfully maunders over the 
body of his nephew, and Isolde, recovering from her swoon, sings 
the death-song of her lover and herself. As she expires, King Mark 
consistently bestows his blessing on the corpses, and the drama ends. 
Against this third act it is difficult to raise more objection than that 
the tearing away of the bandage, so exposing the bloody wound, is 
a piece of realism as offensive as unnecessary, and that the appear- 
ance of dead bodies lying about the stage for a length of time is 
more sensational than agreeable. Setting such matters aside, the 
act strikes us as extremely powerful. One forgets the relationship 
of Tristan and Isolde in the absorbing interest created by ths situa- 
tion, while the closing scene is remarkable for the dignity and 
pathos of its central figure. Asa whole, the drama compares very 
favourably with the Ring. We may object to its sensuousness, but 
cannot remain unconscious of its strong human interest, or the 
frequent beauty of the poetic ideas. ; 

The music of J'ristan und Isolde illustrates, as already pointed 
out, the ultimate development of Wagner's theory. If not, we are 
unable to conceive how even that daring genius could wander 
further from what is lawful and right. In its desperate defiance of 
all rule and order, save the composer's own, it either creates anger 
or amusement, according as the hearer is in a grave or lightsome 
mood. Indeed, one has to struggle against the unworthy idea that 
Wagner, when writing his music, tried to fathom the faith and 
devotion of his followers by seriously offering them an absurdity. 
An absurdity—we hold by the term, despite occasional pages full of 
charm, and in view of melodies which here and there light up the 
work with beauty, inspired by the good angel who never altogether 
deserts this gifted man; in view, likewise, of orchestration frequently 
marvellous for depth and variety of colour. These things are like a 
few stars shining through rifts in a cloudy sky. They but empha- 
size the prevailing gloom. The question, after all, is one of artistic 
principles, on which ground alone can it be properly argued. It but 
slightly affects the main issue, therefore,.to admit or deny Wagner 
genius in carrying out his theory, and the true significance of Tris- 
tan und Isolde consists in the light thrown upon that theory by the 
the work. The light, we gladly own, is so clear that no mistake 
can be charged to the account of obscurity. He who runs may read. 
And what does he read? First, that vocal melody has hardly a 
a place on the lyric stage. Save for a few passages wherein the 
voice is permitted to drift, as by accident, into the ‘* iufinite melos 
of the orchestra, 7’ristan und Isolde is one long hout of declamation. 
Small musical interest is allowed on the stage; and nature's own 
beautiful instrument remains, for musical purposes well nigh 
silent. No argument, however far fetched from the depths 
of philosophy or the heights of transcendentalism can defend this 
wilful neglect of heaven-sent means. As well might one seek to 
justify a man who shuts out the sun and lives by candle light. 
What next does our running reader read? That dramatic music 18 
a form of art destitute of any claim of its own needing to be con- 
sidered. Wagner talks poetically in Oper und Drama of : 
marriage between music and poetry. If marriage be illustrated La 
allin Tristan und Isolde, it is marriage in which the woman, Music, 
has no rights, but becomes a slave to the man, Poetry. The lordly 
Word stalks hither and thither, and the subservient Tone follows, 
not daring to call its soul its own. This is not union, but domina- 
tion on the one side and humiliation on the other. Music so treate 
loses its dignity, and, which is of greater practical a 
stands forth deprived of its essential charm. Without order the 
can be no art, and every art, to remain such, must have its ow? 
order, not that of another. But the order of music in this pre 
not its own. Viewed from the standpoint of its natural laws t 
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chaotic thing resembles in character, if not in significance, the im- 
provisation of a player who, letting his fancy drift, devotes himself 
to the evasion of a ‘‘full close.” This ‘‘new art” is like the 
sun, which, says the nursery poet, ‘‘never tires nor stops 
to rest.” It streams on with no point of repose for ear or 
mind, constantly exciting hopes of the completion of a sentence, 
or, at any rate. the end of a paragraph; but, like Flora in 
‘Little Dorrit,” always starting afresh in supreme defiance 
alike of punctuation and sense. Without insisting upon formal 
melody, we are entitled to ask how the musical ‘‘ period” has 
offended that it should be put under ban in favour of a mixed mob 
of interrupted cadences. What next does our running reader read ? 
That dramatic music may be more often ugly than beautiful. 
Beauty, we admit, is not an absolute term, and the conditions under 
which some people proclaim its existence are frequently astonishing 
to others. Still, it is divided from ugliness by a wide space, and 
across that space a good deal of the 7'ristan und Isolde music may be 
found. Wagner’s score is a very wilderness of diminished chords— 
a mighty gathering of forlorn members of the ‘‘ tone families” 
looking out for relations, and finding none. How they crowd on 
each other, those diminished chords, tripping each other up, and 
pressing forward in unending but disorderly and excruciating pro- 
cession! As for the members of the ‘‘ tone families,” never was lot 
as hard as theirs. Parents and children, brothers and _ sisters 
proclaim a natural affinity which every sensitive ear recognizes ; but 
Wagner's stern will handcuffs them to total strangers and whips 
them along regardless. Is the result music? It may be, and, if 
so, music is a very disagreeable thing, provocative of pain and 
wrath. Let us thereupon amend Shakspere at once, making 
him say that he who hath not music in his soul is just the man to 
trust. It will be urged that there are many immensely stimulating 
passages in Tristan und Isolde—passages which seem to take hold 
of the listener and carry him with them. That is true, but when 
looked into their secret is not of an exalted order, because based 
upon the physical sensations produced by noise. The sharpening of 
a saw, a crash of thunder, the murmur of a multitude, all appeal in 
some form or other to human nerves. So do the uproarious sounds 
of our modern orchestras, thus deluding many worthy people into 
the belief that they are enjoying music when, in reality, that art is 
not present. The true hearing of music is by the organs of the soul, 
which refuse cognizance to mere noises, however skilfully organized 
and physically exciting. In conclusion, while recognizing in 7'ristan 
und Isolde the wonderful genius common to all Wagner’s later 
works, we absolutely reject its principles as false to art and nature. 
But the work will do little harm. When the bird is looking on it 
is useless to spread the net, and the net is very visible indeed which 
here would lure public taste to destruction.—D. 7’. 
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ZURICH MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


Thanks to the kindness of Professor C. Riedel, of Leipzig, I 
have been furnished with more detailed particulars than as yet 
have been made public of the music to be performed at the forth- 
coming gathering of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musik-verein at 
Ziirich. 

It should be premised that the Al/yemeine Deutsche Musik- 
verein (General German Musical Association), which owes its 
existence mainly to the efforts of Canon Liszt, was founded at 
Weimar in 1861, and has for its aim the cultivation and advance- 
ment of musical art, principally, by the institution of periodical 
meetings of its members, the performance of new works by living 
composers, and the revival of neglected masterpieces, Since its 
establishment, festivals have been held almost annually in several 
of the most important cities of Germany. This will be the first 
Occasion of the Association extending its operations beyond the 
borders of Fatherland, It has been suggested, therefore, that in 
future the word “ German” should be dropped from its “style.” 

The projected festival lasts from the 8th to the 12th of July. 

he band, under the direction of Herr Fritz Hegar of Zirich, 
= consist of the Ziirich Tonhalle Orchestra, augmented by the 

ourt and Town Orchestras of Stuttgardt, with a chorus of 360 
voices, The scheme includes three orchestral and vocal concerts 
ome for chamber-music, and one, in the cathedral, for organ 
a sacred music. Among the most important works to be per- 
Bin are Liszt’s oratorio, St Elizabeth ; Albert Becker’s Mass in 
i E minor; Brahms’s Nanie ; Saint-Siens’s cantata, La Lyre et 
s arpe ; Hans Huber's Tell Symphony ; Ed. Munzinger’s Nero 

ymphony ; a Scherzo by Nicodé; a Pianoforte Suite by Mac- 
well; a String Quartet by Rimsky-Korsakoff; a Pianoforte 








Trio by Gustav Weber ; and a String Quartet, “ Kngelgesang,” by 
Liszt. 

Tourists in Switzerland, who have not been satiated with the 
novelties of the London musical season, will here find, probably, 
more than enough in the way of novelty to content them. The 
pleasantest route to Ziirich, it should be noted, is unquestionably 
by the Rhine ard the Black Forest Railway, which, besides being 
a marvel of engineering, passes through magnificent scenery, and 
close by the Falls of the Rhine, at Schaffhausen, the view of 
which, for railway passengers at least, has by no means been 
spoilt by a railway bridge having been thrown across the river, 
just above the Falls—but that it improves the view from below 
can by no means be said. C. A. B. 


——@ 


MUSICAL COPYRIGHT. 
(To the Editor of the *‘ Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—Musical amateurs are indebted to The Times for calling 
attention to an old-standing grievance upon this question ; but may 
I suggest that the remedy is not merely to print upon music ‘‘ Right 
of performance reserved,” but to take the right of performance out 
of the copyright of purely musical compositions altogether? There 
are a multitude of choral societies in England which give concerts 
and entertainments charging a small sum for admission, not with 
the idea of obtaining profit, but simply to defray expenses. The 
glees performed by these societies are almost all of them copyright, 
and if the publishers were to insist upon their legal rights they 
could claim a royalty in every case. ‘I'o do so, however, would be 
to place a ban upon the sale of the glees, and the law is consequently 
allowed to remain in abeyance ; but it is not a pleasant thing for those 
who have charge of such concerts to know that their immunity from 
legal proceedings rests upon the publishers’ forbearance. The price 
of copyright songs is considerably more than the price of those 
which are not copyright, and the enhanced price is quite wide 
enough to pay for the copyright. By the performance of a song 
or glee an advertisement is given to it which increases the demand 
for copies of the work ; indeed, professional singers are often offered 
large sums to induce them to sing new songs. 

Songs are not analogous to plays in this respect, as the print of 
anew play is comparatively rarely purchased by the public. Im- 
mediately, however, a song is well received the demand for copies 
is enormous. The price paid for a song or glee ought in justice to 
include the privilege of singing it under any circumstances.— Yours 
faithfully, S. W. M. 

Hull, June 12. 











HambBurGu.—The Singers’ Festival for next August is assuming 
larger proportions than was expected. Preparations deemed ample 
for the reception of 6,000 singers had been made, but 8,000 already 
announce their intention of assisting, and ‘‘the cry is still: they 
come.” Hopes, however, are entertained that this additional demand 
on the resources of the old Hanse town may be successfully met. 


New York.—Chickering Hall was completely filled on the 
occasion of the testimonial concert to Mdme Anna Bishop. It was 
not only a pecuniary but an artistic success, and the heartfelt 
applause was additional evidence of the respect in which Mdme 
Bishop is held. The concert was one of those entertainments that 
give pleasure to every performer and auditor. It commanded the 
services of distinguished artists and the attendance of the most 
cultivated musical people of New York. It is not necessary to state 
that Mdme Bishop has won laurels in every part of the globe. After 
a half-century devoted to the practice of her art, she can give an 
example by which the latest generation may profit. Last night she 
sang ‘‘ Robert, toi que j’aime ” in a style befitting the composition, 
and substituted, by way of encore, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” with 
the perfect enunciation that invariably marks her performances. In 
‘‘ Let the bright seraphim ” Mdme Bishop gave an example of that 
legitimate method which has enabled her to preserve her vocal 
powers to so lateaday. It was beautifully sung, and deserved the 
enthusiastic applause it received. Mdme Lablache gave ‘‘ Fac ut 

ortem,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and ‘‘ Ah, mon fils,” from 
Meyerbeer's Prophéte, in her finest style. Miss Beebe, who made 
her first appearance since her return from England, sang as 
charmingly as ever, and was heartily welcomed; and Mdme 
Chatterton-Bohrer again proved herself an accomplished harpist. 
Mrs Knox also sang, and Mr Sebastian Bach Mills, the highly 
esteemed pianist, who played with his accustomed skill, had to 
comply with an encore. There were other attractions in the pro- 
gramme.—New York Times, May 28. 
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JOSEPH HAYDN.* 
(Concluded from page 366. ) 

Besides the Genzingers, it was principally the von Greiner, 
Martinez, Weigl, and Frieberth families, together with the 
musical household of Hofrath von Ries, towards whom Haydn 
felt attracted. IIe had likewise always business matters to trans- 
act in Vienna with Artaria and took as much advantage as he 
could of operas and concerts, The musicians who gave the tone 
in the Austrian capital looked on him rather as a stranger in 
consequence of his appointment in ILungary, and were far from con- 
sidering him their equal, much less their superior. He complains 
of a host of “ envious persons and enemies,” Ie first experienced 
their influence in connection with an opera he wrote by the 
Imperor’s order for the National Theatre and the performance 
of which was prevented. Between 1780 and 1790, Haydn had 
especial enemies on the Emperor’s musical establishment, the 
musical director, Kreibich, and the lackey, Strack, doing ail they 
could to hinder his quartets from being heard, a task they did not 
find difficult, for never under any circumstances was the Emperor 
Joseph very partial to Haydn’s “ jokes.” 

“ My misfortune is only my residence in the country,” Haydn 
once wrote to Artaria. But his very appointment at l’sterhazy was 
attended, on the other hand, with endless advantages for develop- 
ing his powers, and the Abbé Vogler justly asserted there was 
nothing for which Haydn was to be so much envied as this post, 
in which, with his talent, he must have become a great man, Of 
what incalculable value to him was his constant intercourse with 
the orchestra! Pohl puts this very happily in the following 
words: “}’or him the orchestra was a living score in which he 
could erase or add as he chose.” Haydn's industry at Esterhazy 
was something marvellous. Ile wrote there a dozen Italian 
operas; 63 symphonies; 44 string quartets; five masses ; the 
oratorio, I] Ritorno di Tobia; and Die Sieben Worte am Kreuz ; 
besides a great many overtures, concertos, pieces of chamber- 
music, and songs. Departing from the version now become 
mythical, Pohl thus tells the touching story of the “ Abschied’s 
Symphonie”: In consequence of want of room, the Prince 
ordered the musicians to move their wives and children from 
Esterhazy to the neighbouring village of Tisenstadt. In 
vain did the poor husbands apply to Papa Tlaydn. On 
this occasion he did not undertake to act as their mediator 
with the Prince but merely had a roguish smile for them. 
It was not till the next orchestral rehearsal that his humorous 
plan of campaign became clear to them. We know that in 
the finale of this Symphony each musician rises, one after the 
other, and blows out his light, till only two violins are left. As 
Haydn was preparing to follow the last one, the Prince, touched 
by what he saw, went up to Haydn and said: “I have understood 
perfectly what you mean ; the musicians yearn for their homes; 
very well, to-morrow we will pack up.” The story is highly 
characteristic of Haydn’s love of fun and kindly disposition. 

In information of a purely musical nature concerning Haydn’s 
mode of conducting, composing, &c., &c., Pohl’s Second Volume 
is exceedingly rich. Yet, with all his love and veneration for the 
Master, he is free from exaggerated and blind admiration, as he 
shows more especially in his criticism of the oratorio: I/ Ritorno 
di Tobia, of the very over-rated Sieben Worte, and, lastly, of the 
operas and songs. Among the last there is only one, “ Der 
schlaue Pudel ” (commonly called the “ Pudel-Romanze ”), which 
was always remarkable. As Pohl tells us, Haydn wrote it in 
compliance with the request of an officer's daughter at Coburg. 
The text forwarded (twenty stanzas !) described the sagacity of a 
Poodle, who succeeded in finding a thaler which had been hidden 
away. The Lady, who was in love with a Captain, the owner of 
the Poodle, thought she might enchain him more securely by a 
surprise, and, as he was an admirer of Iaydn’s, she begged the 
latter to set the little adventure to music, adding, however, at the 
same time that she was poor and hoped, therefore, he would be 
satisfied with the ducat she sent in her letter. Ilaydn wrote the 
song and forwarded it with the ducat to his fair correspondent, 
but jokingly begged a pair of garters from her as a punishment 
for her having believed he could be selfish and ungallant. The 
garters, made of red and white silk with a garland and forget-me- 
nots painted on them, arrived in due course, and Haydn kept 
them carefully with his jewels. 











¥* From the Veue Freie Presse, 


A thoroughly new discovery, for which we are indebted to 
Pohl, is that Haydn was——a Freemason. For a man of Haydn’s 
correct religious sentiments, this sounds somewhat strange, 
Haydn certainly did not enter heart and soul into the business 
like Mozart; his freemasonry forms only a transient episode, 
scarcely known, in his life. According to Pohl’s conjecture, it 
may have been his friend and patron, von Greiner, who 
encouraged him to enter the “ Eintracht” Lodge, where he was 
solemnly initiated on the 4th February, 1785, The “ Herr von 
Weber” who acted at the ceremony as his proposer was in all 
probability Franz Anton von Weber, father of Karl Maria. 

Some of the most delightful portions of the book are those con- 
cerning the personal relations existing between Mozart and 
Haydn, We feel moved, and our minds are truly raised when 
we read with what an absence of aught like envy the two Masters 
mutually esteemed and honoured each other. Tor two men to 
stand on such a footing to one another is something very uncom- 
mon at all times, and more especially so, perhaps, in our own 
day. When L. Kozeluch, in Mozart’s presence, ventured to find 
fault with Haydn’s Quartets, Mozart called to him angrily : “Sir, 
if we were both melted down together, we should be far from 
making one Haydn!” And Haydn, after a performance of Don 
Juan, happening to be among a number of persons who found a 
great deal to blame in that opera, and being asked what he 
thought, replied: “I cannot settle the dispute, but this I know— 
Mozart is the greatest composer the world possesses.”—The Second 
Volume ends with the breaking up of the Prince’s musical estab- 
lishment at [sterhazy, and Haydn’s departure for London on the 
15th December, 1790. In order to pourtray all [aydn’s sur- 
roundings, Pohl has interpolated in the Biography properly so 
called a “Vienna Chronicle,” containing the most important 
information regarding musical matters at Court, among the 
aristocracy, and in private houses ; about theatres and concerts, 
the state of sacred music, of the music trade, and of the manu- 
facture of musical instruments in Haydn's time. Of great value 
to the musician is the ‘‘ Chronological and Thematic Catalogue of 
Haydn’s Compositions,” given in the form of an appendix, a con- 
scientious and careful piece of work, superior to aught of its kind 
yet published. On the title-page there is a very fine half-length 
engraving of Ilaydn, after a water-colour portrait on ivory 
executed between 1780 and 1790, We will conclude our notice 
of this rich Second Volume by expressing a wish that the author 
will follow it up very soon with the third. The best preparatory 
work for the latter is already written, and was published by him 
in 1867: I mean the excellent monography, Haydn and Mozart in 
London. Epuarp HANstLick. 

—a Qa 
“A DAY IN THE COUNTRY.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Str, —Last year some of your readers were generously led to help 
us in providing a day’s excursion into the country for 500 poor girls 
and boys who attend the Hackney Juvenile Mission. The manager 
hopes to be able to take at least as many children this summer, an( 
I should be glad if your readers will assist him practically by send- 
ing donations towards this tenth annual excursion either to the Hon. 
Manager, Mr J. Newmann, 117, Cheapside, E.C., Mr C. B. Lowe, 
Mr H. M. Heath, 4, St Thomas Road, or to yours faithfully, 

Arnro, A. KNicut. 

Earlswood House, King Edward’s Road, Hackney, E. 








TovLousr.—A committee, with Mériel, director of the Con- 
servatory, as chairman, has been formed for the purpose of erecting 
a statue to Delayrac, in Muret, his native town. 

Wemar.—A rather ancient “novelty,” Hamlet, an opera by 
A. Stadtfeld, has been produced at the Grand Ducal Theatre. The 
composer, by birth a German, but, thanks to the liberality of Leopold 
I., a pupil of the Brussels Conservatory, died as far back as 1853, 
aged only 27. ‘‘His opera of Hamlet, which,” says the Leipsie 
Signale, ‘was accepted at the Grand Opera, Paris, but owing to 
his death never performed there, is characterized by musical talent ; 
some parts are highly effective, but others are decidedly too long. 
The text differs materially from Shakspere’s tragedy. The central 
figure is Hamlet's mother. Hamlet, whom the ghost of his murdered 
father urges to revenge, kills the King, his uncle, and ascends the 
throne, after his mother, thoroughly penitent, has committed suicide. 
The opera was well performed.’ 
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CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
June 9. 

The second day of the Festival has been crowned by a measure of 
success not less gratifying than that of yesterday. The weather 
was more favourable, the neighbourhood of the Cathedral was again 
unwontedly active, and the audience appeared as large as at Llijah. 
The works performed in the Cathedral were Dr Arthur Sullivan’s 
Prodigal Son, Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony, and Spohr’s Last 
Judgment. Between the Symphony and Spohr’s oratorio there was 
an interval of about an hour and a half, during which the visitors 
left the Cathedral ; so that there were, strictly speaking, two day 
performances. The financial success of the Festival is already 
assured, and the Restoration Fund will receive a substantial con- 
tribution, There was again a short service before the performance, 
and Dr. Pole’s motet was repeated. In concert halls we are some- 
times entreated to withhold our cheers at performances of oratorio, 
but there the appeal is often in vain ; in the church the influence of 
the place is so strong that the solo singers have to content themselves 
with the divine homage of silence ; and though one unhappy being — 
Iam sorry to have to say he was a clergyman—almost deprived the ex- 
cellent conductor of his presence of mind by so far forgetting himself 
as to clap his hands, the consternation of those who heard him was 
in itself an example of the general sentiment of the audience. 

The Prodigal Son was first performed at the Worcester Festival 
of 1869, and there were competent critics who believed, after hearing 
it, that the genius of its gifted composer had found its most con- 
genial outcome in sacred oratorio. The work is not of gigantic pro- 
portions, nor can it be classed with the oratorios of Handel and 
Mendelssohn. Mr Sullivan, however, had not only produced an in- 
teresting musical version of this pathetic parable, but displayed such 
scholarship, such insight into the secrets of the old masters, and 
such dramatic power, that his admirers were not over extravagant 
when they confidently insisted that he would prove a legitimate 
successor to the composer of Hiijah, Their hopes were encouraged 
when, ayear or two afterwards, his more important oratorio, 7'he 
Light of the World, was brought out at a Birmingham Festival. 
This, however, was the last work of the kind the public has had 
from Mr Sullivan, and the question is often asked why a composer 
of such exceptional gifts and ripe experience should have abandoned 
this lofty region of art.* It might be answered that a composer is 
himself best qualified to judge of the true bent of his own genius ; 
it is also unhappily true that only a few musicians can afford to soar 
into altitudes where there is no public to encourage them, and that 
a labourer even in art has some right to look for reward. In these 
days we are not in the habit of subscribing large sums for copies of 
new oratorios, and I remember hearing of a distinguished musician 
who, after devoting months of study and work to the writing and 
producing of an oratorio which attracted a crowded and brilliant 
audience on its first performance at a great festival, received as the 
only recompense for twelve months’ anxiety and toil the record of a 
vote of a committee cordially thanking him and congratulating him 
“fon the marked success of his work.” This was of course very 
gratifying, but so long as new oratorios don’t bring in sixpences, and 
the Pirates easily levy gold enough to pay a king’s ransom, it can- 
not be surprising that we do not hear of the probability of another 
oratorio by the composer of The Light of the World. These reflec- 
tions will be readily understood by all who had the good fortune to 
be at the performance of The Prodigal Son this morning. 

When the work was first heard at Worcester Mr Sullivan had the 
assistance of Mr, Sims Reeves and Mr Santley, and those who were 
present still talk with enthusiasm of the wonderfully fervid singing 
of the great English tenor, who moved even the most callous by his 
superb delivery ; while Mr Sims Reeves himself admitted that he 
owed much to the help of his distinguished colleague, whose achieve- 
ments on that day are also well remembered. But it is possible to 
recall such memories without being unmindful of the merits of the 
admirable quartet of soloists who sang this morning. Mdme Patey 
was, if we mistake not, one of the original interpreters of the 
oratorio ; but she never sang the plaintive air, ‘‘ Love not the world,” 
more feelingly ; and Miss Marriott has not displayed greater taste 
and judgment than in her rendering of ‘‘O that thou hadst harkened 
to my commandment ”’—a beautiful and expressive air if there ever 
was one. Mr Maas sang the music of the Prodigal for the first 
time, and gave ‘‘I will arise” like a true artist. Mr King again 
won well-deserved praise, and confirmed the favourable impression 
created yesterday. In the exquisite and only too short duet, 

Father, I have sinned,” both were heard at their best, and the 
effect at its conclusion was apparent in a manifestation more eloquent 
than applause. There were signs of fatigue on the part of the 
choralists this morning, long rehearsals and performances day and 


* How about the Martyr of Anti d for : 
Martyr of Antioch—composed for and produced at the 
Leeds Festival of 1880 2 DY linge, , : 











But one or two numbers were 
given with commendable vigour and accuracy, and “ Lord God of 


night telling their inevitable tale. 


Heaven” was a fine display of intelligent and effective singing. 
During this the whole audience stood, though the Sanctus in Elijah 


yesterday was heard without the same mark of reverence, Dr 
Bridge had again good cause to be proud of his orchestra. The 


prelude and accompaniments to the oratorio, exceedingly pic- 
turesque, were all played admirably. It had been hoped that 
Dr Sullivan would conduct the Prodiyal Son, but a recent domestic 
afiliction unhappily prevented his carrying out his intention. 

Good music is said to be worthy of being heard anywhere, and 
therefore the doubt about the appropriateness of a cathedral as a 
place for the performance of a great symphony is probably the result 
of prejudice; but we are all dependent creatures, and association is 
a powerful factor. I have heard imaginative amateurs say that on 
hearing such music as Mozart’s Requiem they were transported into 
a Gothic church; and probably not a few of those who heard 
Beethoven’s U minor Symphony this morning almost fancied them- 
selves in a concert room. One might have expected to hear loud 
applause at the end of the successive movements. Though the 
performance was remarkably good in some of the more delicate 
passages, the effect would have been clearer in a less lofty building. 

Spohr’s Last Judgment is never heard to such advantage as in a 
cathedral ; its sombre character, the religious tone of the music, 
and the solemnity of the subject rendering it specially adapted for 
festival use. Accordingly this oratorio often impresses a general 
audience even more powerfully than works of higher intrinsic value. 
The overture and the symphony introductory to the second part 
were played with fine effect, and in no music have the members of 
the choir displayed more thorough appreciation than in the choruses 
of The Last Judgment. The solos were apportioned to Miss Mary 
Davies, Mdme Mudie-Bolingbroke, Messrs Guy and Hilton, all of 
whom sarg not only with accuracy but with proper observance of 
the character of the text. 

* * K * * * x on x 

There was a very large audience in the Music Hall to-night at 
the second concert, for which an interesting programme had been 
arranged. Dr J. F. Bridge’s dramatic cantata, Boadicea, was the 
principal work, but the committee further showed their appreciation 
of music by English composers in giving a selection from Mr Villiers 
Stanford’s 7'he Veiled Prophet, and a spirited march from Mr E. 
Prout’s Alfred. Nearly all the leading singers engaged at the 
festival appeared, and that popular favourite, Mdme Marie Roze, 
made her début in this city. 

Boadicea has been so frequently heard in various parts of the 
kingdom that it can no longer be called a novelty ; and the favour- 
able verdicts of other towns, including Manchester, have not been 
contradicted by the reception at Chester. Dr Bridge conducted the 
performance of his cantata, and I have his authority for saying that 
it was the finest he had heard. Doubtless the rehearsals have been 
a labour of love to the composer's brother, the choruses being full 
of interest, the subject a good one, and the libretto from a skilful 
hand. In the first place Dr Bridge is a musician, learned without 
being dry, and his melodies are fresh and attractive, never common- 
place. Noone could hear Boadicea under such exceptionally advan- 
tageous circumstances without recognizing in the Westminster Abbey 
organist a diligent student of orchestral effect. It was his good 
fortune to secure the assistance of Miss Marriott and Mr Maas, for 
whom the soprano and tenor solos were originally written, and 
these able artists were efficiently supported by Mdme Mudie- 
Bolingbroke and Mr King. At the end of the performance Dr 
Bridge was enthusiastically cheered. 








Copurc.—It has been determined to have a special operatic com- 
pany again at the Ducal Theatre at least from October to March 
annually, provided the Municipality continues the grant of 5,000 
marks made last year to the company from Nuremberg. This is 
agreed to without dissent. 

VienNA.—Herr Geissler, formerly Chief-Inspector and Keeper of 
the Archives at the Imperial Opera, who was compelled to give up 
his post, has won an action brought for wrongful dismissal, the 
Court awarding him a year and a half’s salary, with the right to a 
pension.—Having been required by the authorities to make further 
alterations in their premises, the Society of the Friends of Music 
reply that to do so would be tantamount to self-destruction. ‘‘The 


dissolution,” they observe, ‘‘of a Society which has existed for 
‘seventy years, and always laboured for philanthropic and artistic 
ends, is synonymous with that of the first school of music in the 
Empire—the Vienna Conservatory.” They further state that every 
possible precaution against fire has already been adopted. On this 
point the Corporation have asked for a special report. 
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To Ar Punch. 
Queries to be answered, 


i Problems to be solved. 
' —Old Poem. 


DEAR Punch,—About a twelvemonth since I put certain 
questions which required certain answers. I intended 
them chiefly, after the manner, as it were, of Dr Macfarren, 
in his “ Pills for Candidates.” Among others I asked for a 
fugal development of the theme subjoined :— 
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| CANONE. 
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After waiting in vain for a lengthened period, I received, 
from the master to whom my requisition was addressed— 
the Commendatore Francesco Schira—not only the Fugue of 
which I was in search, but also a canon on the octave, with 
free bass. The fugue, to which no master would be ashamed 
to attach his signature (had he written it) is too long to find 
space in these columns (which I sincerely regret): but here, 
in extenso, is the “ canon on the octave, with free bass ” :— 
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Ring and Beard, June 
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Now, dear Bunch, | require you, of your courtesy, to tell me whence the theme is derived. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On Saturday, June 17th, at All Soul’s Church, Langham Place, 
W., Mr CHAkLes JAMES BISHENDEN, singer and author, to Miss 
IsaBEL Mary BracHey, only daughter of the late J. Beachey, Esq., 
solicitor, of Newton Abbott, Devonshire. 

On June 12th, at St Peter’s, Brighton, Epwarp, son of the late 
Henry Compton, comedian, to VircintA Frances, daughter of the 
late H. L. Bateman. 


On June 14th, at Shaftesbury Terrace, Glasgow, THomMAS BINGLEY 
BayNuHAM, aged 87. 


Guy oF THE GLAcTERS.—Let our correspondent scripturally 
formulate his opinion about Tristan und Isolde, and mark how fondly 
and froudely Wagner has whitewashed that execrable murderer and 
poltroon, the King of Cornwall. 

CoLVILLE.—The Roman bu St GRAAL and the Queste du St Graal 
were written by different authors. The Celtic Tristan had nothing 
to do with King Arthur and the Round Table, until the authors. of 


the French pir romances brought them together. It is a pity our 
Laureate did not include the story of Balin and Balan in his /dylls 
of the King. 











At the German Opera. 


33 



































TraLtan ComposeR.—What is that for music? Sempre! Sempre ! 
| Sempre! Four hours ‘“ Rosolia.” It give me indigestion. 
key ? Per Bacco! I go home. 

















Come a - gain to-night. 


GERMAN Conbuctor.—Ostwarts streichet das Schiff. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL WorLDis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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PARSIFALIANA, 
Ill. 

Commenting upon my rendering of the words “ Ein Biihnen- 
weihfestspiel ” by “ A Sacred Festival Stage Play ” or “ A Sacred 
Musical Drama,” which under “ Parsifaliana II.” appeared in the 
Musical World of June 2nd, my friend Fr. Niecks writes to me 
as follows. Quoting Bret Harte’s “ Plain language from truthful 
James,” he says : 

“ Like ‘the heathen Chinee, Wagner is occasionally pecuiar 
‘for ways that are dark and for tricks that are vain’; I, 
therefore, shall beware of asserting that your interpre- 
tation of the compound ‘ Biihnenweihfestspiel’ is erroneous. 








> tions: 
dedication. No doubt you have been present at a German ‘Kireh 


account of the Mass said in celebration of the anniversary), and 


Nevertheless, | may venture to tell you that the more obvious 
meaning of the word is ‘ Stage Dedication Festival Play,’ namely, 
a ‘ Stage Festival Dlay,’ intended for the inauguration or for the 
anniversary of the inauguration of a theatre, Compare ‘ Biib- 
nenweihe’ with ‘ Kirchweihe.’ The latter word has two significa. 
(1) Dedication of a church, and (2) Anniversary af 


weihe' (also called ‘ Kirchmesse, ‘Kirmes,’ or ‘ Kirmee,’ on 
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enjoyed its ecclesiastical solemnities and secular gaieties, such as 
feasting and dancing. Where the English version of the Bible 
has ‘feast of dedication’ (John x. 22,) Luther has ‘ Kirchweihe.,’ 
Of course you remember the word ‘ Weihe’ (consecration, dedi- 
cation, inauguration} in the title of Beethoven's overture (Op. 124), 
Zur Weihe des Hauses, which the master wrote for the opening 
of the Josephstadt Theatre in Vienna. The above interpretation 
is the one which analogy and the vois of the language dictate ; 
but a ‘ Biihnenfestspiel’ may of course mean a ‘l’estspiel’ for 
the ennobling, elevation, and sanctifying of the stage.” . 

My friend, I’. Corder, whose word as a (German scholar, and 
as the translator of Zristan und Isolde, Die Meistersinger, Der 
Ring des Nibelungen, &c., should bear weight, writes : 

“Applied to Parsifal,the word ‘ Weil’ does not necessarily imply 
anything sacred, but simply ‘inaugural.’ Wagner would have been 
right in calling the 2my an ‘inaugural festival play,’ but the 
term has no meaning whatever applied to Parsifal. ‘Sacred 
Musical Drama,’ or ‘ Sacred lestival Drama,’ is, indeed, the right 
title for the work, but that is just what ‘ Biihnenweilfestspiel ’ 
does nut mean.” 

Ilowever, reference to I[ilpert’s German Dictionary seems 
to show that it may be used in this sense. ‘Therein ‘ Weihen” 
(in Old German, “ Wihan”) is explained to have originally been 
synonymous with the Greek and Latin, épdew and fucere, both of 
which are used for “to sacrifice,” /.¢., “to perform sacred rites.” 
Further, “ein geweihter Ort” = a sacred spot; Weih-altar = 
a holy or consecrated altar. But whether Wagner, who can be 
plain and outspoken enough at times, but more generally delights 
in oracular utterances, actually intends the word to bear the mean- 
ing of “Sacred,” “ Religious,” ‘“ Consecrative,” “Inaugural,” or 
“Commemorative of inauguration,” must remain a inystery till 
he himself condescends to enlighten us, C, As: 

Sydenham, June 20, 1882. 


We appeal forthwith to John Vipond Bridgeman, who 
alone can settle a controversy in which three learned Doctors 
of Philosophy are at odds, if not at loggers.—Otto Beard. | 
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JUDAISM IN MUSIC.* 
(Continued from page 369, ) 

To branch off in this direction, I must first once more touch 
especially upon my own personal interest. I just said incidentally 
that the persecution got up against me by the Jews had not yet been 
able to estrange from me the public, who everywhere received me 
warmly. This is correct. But I must now add that this persecution 
is certainly calculated, if not to close up for me the paths to the 
public, at least to render them so diflicult that, in this respect as 
well as in others, the success of the hostile efforts appears likely to 
hecome at length complete. You already find that, atter my earlier 
operas made their way at nearly all the theatres of Germany, where 
they were given with invariable success, every one of my later works 
has to contend with a slothful, nay, even an inimically repelling, 
demeanour in the same theatres; the fact is, my earlier works had 
forced their way upon the stage before the Jewish agitation 
commenced, and their success could not be greatly impaired, But 
now it was said that my new works were written according to the 
stupid” theories I had subsequently published ; that I had fallen 
with them from my earlier innocence: and that no living being 
could listen to my music any more. Now, just as Judaism generally, 
merely by taking advantage of what is weak and faulty in our 
system, could strike rout among us, the agitation, in this instance, 
also, quickly found a soil, in which—sufliciently to our discredit 
everything is prepared for its final success. In whose hands are our 
theatres, and what is the tendency pursued in them? On this head 
1 have expressed my opinions both frequently and sutticiently, 
having, last of all, explained at length, in my long treatise upon 
German Art and German Politics, the widely ramified reasons for 
the decay of our theatrical art. Do you think that, by so doing, I 
rendered myself popular in those quarters which were affected by 
what I said? It is only with the strongest disinclination, as they 


have shown, that the managements Of theatres determine on produc: | 








* Judaism in Music, By Richard Wagner, Leipsic: J, J. Webar, 1869 





ing one of my more recent works ;* they might, however, be 
compelled to do so by the universally favourable bearing of the 
public towards my operas ; how welcome to them must, therefore, 
be the excuse that my more recent works are so generally opposed in 
the press, and, moreover, in its most influential organs? Do you not 
already hear the question thrown out from Paris why any one should 
consider himself bound to urge the transfer of my operas thither, a 
most difticult venture even of itself, when my artistic significance is 
not even recognized in my own country ?7—This state of things is 
rendered still more serious by the fact of my really not offering my 
recent productions to any theatre, but being compelled, on the 
contrary, to reserve the right of tacking on to my permission, if it 
happens to be desired, for the representation of a new work, condi- 
tions I never before considered necessary— namely, the fulfilment of 
demands which shall guarantee me a really correct representation of 
iny work.+ And with this I now touch upon the serious side of the 
injury resulting from the admixture of the Jewish element in our 
matters of art. 

In my earlier article preceding this, I showed finally that it was 
the weakness and impotency of the post-Beethovenian period of our 
German musical productivity which permitted the admixture of the 
Jews in it; all those musicians of ours who found in the obliteration 
of the grand plastic style of Beethoven the ingredients for the pre- 
paration of the modern, formless, shallow manner, washed over with 
a slight, dull coating of apparent solidity, and who went on composing 
in it with heedless complacency, and without life or aspirations, L 
mentioned as most certainly included in the musical Judaism 
described by me, no matter the nationality to which they might 
belong. It is this peculiar set which comprises pretty nearly all who 
compose, and—unfortunately—direct music. I believe that many of 
them were rendered honestly confused and frightened by my 
writings on art; it was their honest confusion and perplexity on 
which the Jews, exasperated at my previous article, seized, for the 
purpose of immediately cutting short anything like a becoming 
discussion of my other theoretical theses, as at first there was a 
remarkable tendency on the part of many honourable German 
musicians to render such a discussion possible. With the two or 
three cries already named, this fructifying, explanatory, purifying, 
and improving investigation and mutual understanding was kept 
under. —The same weakly spirit lived, however, in consequence of 
the ravages occasioned by Hegel’s philosophy in German heads, so 
partial to abstract meditation, in this sphere, as well as in the sphere, 
belonging to it, of wsthetics, after Kant’s great idea, so cleverly 
employed by Schiller for establishing wsthetic views of the Beautiful, 
had been compelled to make way for a wild confused mass of dialectic 
futilities expressing nothing. But even here I met at first with an 
inclination, an honest wish, to go into the views Jaid down in my 
works on art. The libel on The Musically Beautiful, alveady men- 
tioned, by Dr. Hanslick, of Vienna, having been written for an 
express purpose, was, with the greatest haste, speedily rendered so 
famous, that a goodnatured and thoroughly blond German wsthetician, 
Herr Vischer, who, in carrying out a great system had to bother 
himself with the article, ‘‘ Music,” cannot well be blamed, because, 
for his convenience and satisfaction, he associated himself with the 
so highly lauded musical esthetician of Vienna ; for his great work, 
Herr Vischer confided to the wsthetician this article, of which he 
confessed he understood nothing. t Thus, then, Jewish musical 
beauty was installed in the very heart of a thoroughly German 
system of wsthetics ; this tended to increase the celebrity of its 
author still more ; it was now extravagantly praised in the press, 
while, on account of its great prolixity, no one ever read it. Under 
the additional protection, arising from this fresh celebrity, which 
was, moreover, completely Christian and German, Jewish musical 
beauty was raised to a perfect dogma. The most peculiar and the 
most <lifficult questions in the esthetics of music, questions on which 

* It would not be uninstructive, but, at any rate, characteristic of the state 
of art-matters among us, were I to expatiate at any length on the system 
adopted, to my great astonishment, by our two largest theatres, at Berlin and 
Vienna, towards me, with reference to ny Meistersingr. —Inmy negotiations 
with the directors of these two Court theatres, it required some time before I 
perceived from the tricks employed by them that not only was it their object 
not to produce my work themselves but to prevent its being given at other 
theatres. You will not fail to perceive plainly from this that there is an actual 
tendency active here, and that there was evidently real alarm felt at the 
appearance of anything new by me, Perhaps it may one day amuse you to learn 
something nore about this out of my experiences. 

+ It was only by my giving up these stipulations, from a feeling of .bsulute 
necessary consideration for my publisher, that Twas recently able to induce 
the Theatre Royal, Dresden, to resolve on bringing out my Metstersinger, 

t This Herr Vischer himself onee told me at Zurich: In what degree the 
co-operation of Herr Hanslick was personal and immediately participating, is 
something of which IT am ignorant, 
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the greatest philosophers, immediately they wanted to say anything 
really important had always expressed themselves with conjectural 
uncertainty, were now taken up by Jews and bamboozled Christians 
with such assurance that anyone who really wished to think seriously 
on the subject, and more especially desired to explain the over- 
powering impression produced upon his mind by Beethoven’s music, 
could not help feeling pretty much as though he were listening to 
the sale of the Saviour’s garments to Jew old-clothes-men at the foot 
of the cross—a subject on which the celebrated Biblical investigator, 
David, would probably discourse as cleverly and lucidly as on the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. 

All this was necessarily attended by the further result that when, 
in opposition to this system, as constantly active as it was unpro- 
ductive, any attempt was to be made to strengthen the spirit of art, 
which was languishing more and more, we came not only upon the 
natural obstacles, which always exist in the way of attempts of this 
kind, but upon a completely organized opposition, as which alone the 
elements comprised in it were capable of manifesting themselves. If 
we appeared dumb and resigned, there was nothing done in the 
opposite camp that could be considered as will, effort, or productivity; 
on the contrary, it was precisely the believers in purely Jewish 
musical beauty who were permitted io do anything, and every new 
calamity @ /a Offenbach was allowed to burst over that system of 
German art, without a soul’s stirring ; this you will doubtless think 
‘a matter of course.” If, however, any one, myself for instance, 
felt urged, by any encouraging and favourable circumstances, to take 
in hand artistic resources that offered themselves to me, for the 
purpose of conducting them to energetic activity, you heard, my dear 
Madam, the cries this called forth on all sides. On such occasions 
fire and strength were infused into the community of modern Israel ! 
What struck one more than anything else on such occasions was the 
contempt, the utterly disrespectful tone inspired, I believe, not only 
by blind passion, but by the very clear-sighted calculation of its 
inevitable effect upon the protectors of my enterprises; for who does 
not at last feel struck by the contemptuous tone universally employed 
when speaking about the man for whom one shows, before the whole 
world, genuine reverence and profound contidence? Universally and 
in every relation which is to be applied to complicated undertakings, 
there exist the very natural elements of the ill-will felt by the 
persons not interested (or, also, too deeply interested) in it ; how 
easy a task does it become, thanks to this contemptuous demeanour 
on the part of the press, for all these persons to make the under- 
taking appear suspicious even in the eyes of its patrons? Can 
anything of the sort ever happen in France to a Frenchmen who is a 
favourite of the public, or in Italy to a popular Italian composer ? 
What could happen only to a German in Germany was so new, that 
we had to begin by searching for the reasons of it. You, my dear 
Madam, were surprised at it ; the persons who are concerned in this 
dispute, ostensibly about the interests of art, but who have other 
grounds for opposing undertakings which emanate from me, are not 
astonished, however, but find everything perfectly natural. * 

The result is, therefore, opposition, more and more resolutely 
carried out, to every enterprise which could obtain for my works 
and my labours an influence in matters of theatrical or musical art 
among us. 

Does this mean anything’?—I believe it means a great deal: and 
think that without presumption I may be heard on the subject. 
That I am entitled to attribute essential significance to my efforts I 
plainly perceive from the serious pains taken to avoid going into 
anything I have, at times, felt impelled to publish concerning these 
topics. ( To be continued. ) 





Modjeska is to sail from Liverpool fur America on the 22nd 
August. 


* You may forn a very sufficient notion of this, as well as of the manner in 
which the persons last mentioned employ the tone generally used in speaking 
of me for the purpose of stopping any interest shown for the promotion of my 
undertakings, if you will take the trouble to read through this New Year’s 
number of the Siiddentsche Presse, ‘which has just been sent me = fiom 
Munich, Herr Julius Frébel there denounces me boldly to the Bavarian 
Government as the founder of a sect which strives to sweep away the state 
and religion, all which it proposes to supply by an operahouse, from which to 
govern the countr:, besides holding forth a prospect of the gratification of 
“filthy longings. ’—Hebbel, now dead, once, when talking to me, characterized 
the degrading vulgarity peculiar to the Vienna comic actor, Nestroy, by saying 
that, if that person were to sinell a rose, the rose must necessarily stink after- 
wards. How the idea of love, as the founder of society, is conceived in the 
brain of a man like Julius Frébel, you here learn with similar effeet.—-But do 
you understand how cunningly such things are calculated to excite loathing, 
when they even cause the person calumniated to turn away froin the castiga- 
tion of the calumniator ? 





CONCERTS. 

CrystaL PaLace.—About the last Saturday Concert, with its 
superb performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the pre- 
sentation of a testimonial to Mr Manns, the zealous and admirable 
conductor of so long standing, we shall have something to say in 
our next. 

StaNor Arpitt gave his “annual concert” on Friday evening, 
June 16,in the music room (beautifully decorated, by the way, in 
the Italian style by Signor Maroldo) at the residence of Mr Binney 
Smith, Maida Vale. Signor Arditi was sparing with his own com- 
positions, only giving his Tarantella (‘‘ Vispa son gentile ”), made so 
popular by Mdme Adelina Patti, towhom it is dedicated ; a romanza, 
‘Ah! se degg ‘io lasciarti,” and ‘La preghiera dell’ Orfanella.” 
The preghiera was most charmingly given by Mdlle Giulietta Arditi 
and unanimously encored, the songs first named being effectively 
rendered by Mdlle Scharwenka and Signor Runcio, both of whom 
were deservedly ‘‘re-called.”. Among the many successful pieces 
were ‘‘ Nobil Signor” (Les //uguenots), sung in the original key, and 
just as the celebrated composer himself would have wished to hear 
it, by Mdme Rose Hersée; Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Bedouin’s Love Song,” en- 
trusted to Signor Foli ; Blumenthal’s ever popular ‘‘ Message,” given 
by Mr Maas with all the requisite spirit and expression ; Signor 
Tosti’s ‘‘Good bye,” sung with great and merited applause by Mdlle 
Giulietta Arditi; and Molloy’s ‘ Punchinello,’ by the always 
welcome Miss José Sherrington. ‘The instrumentalists were M. 


Hollman (violoncello), who had to repeat his performance of a 
mazurka by Popper; M. Engel (harmonium), and Signor Tito 


Mattei (pianoforte). ‘The accompanists were Signors Mattei, Fiori, 
Mazzoni, Celli, and Pinsuti (a ‘‘ goodly company”). Signor Arditi 
occupied the simple post of ‘‘director of the music,” how well and 
with what urbanity those acquainted with him need not be told. 
The rooms were crowded with rank and fashion, and the concert 
was thoroughly enjoyed from beginning to end. 

M. Juces LAsserre.—The matinée musicale, given by this gentle- 
man on Tuesday at the Marlborough Rooms, opened with a pianoforte 
quintet by Signor Sgambati, of whose concerto, performed at the 
fifth Philharmonie Concert, and symphony, introduced more recently 
at the Crystal Palace, a great deal was said in well-merited praise. 
The quintet, one of its composer's earlier works, is grandly and 
elaborately planned—too important in its aim and development, in 
fact, to be altogether understood and summarily judged of at 
one hearing. That Signor Sgambati is a pianist of high qualitica- 
tion, and a composer of undoubted originality, marked evidence was 
offered and accepted at the Philharmonic Concerts in question, and 
the good opinion suggested in each instance will doubtless be 
strengthened by further acquaintance with the quintet. Under 
the quieter circumstances of M. Lasserre’s matinée, the finer qualities 
of Signor Sgambati’s playing enjoyed a better chance of revelation 
than in the larger domain of St. James’s Hall; and, as he deserved, 
so he won, hearty appreciative consideration, not only for his 
vigorous delivery of the pianoforte part in the quintet, but for his 
subsequent rendering of selections from Mozart, Liszt, and Chopin, 


-which offered him a wide field wherein to test his varied and 


discursive artistic sympathies. In Signor Sgambati’s work, as 
also in Beethoven’s stringed quartet in E flat (Op. 74), a welcome 
incident in the programme, the services of M. Lasserre were found 
as valuable as when this experienced professor was in prominent 
commission at the concerts of the late Musical Union. M. Marsick, 
violinist for the occasion, besides serving both in the quintet and 
quartet, contributed a triad of solo movements, in which he exhibited 
rare skill, both legitimate and illegitimate, and which earned for him 
the undivided approval of his audience. Mdme Lasserre, who joined 
Signor Sgambati in a well known duet by Mozart for two piano- 
fortes, deserves a golden word for the finished neatness of her play- 
ing, so thoroughly was it in consonance with the true Mozartean 
vein, with its luxuriant symmetry and form of expression. —H. 
Mot Sornte Menrer.—Few can leave St James’s Hall after one 
of Mdme Sophie Menter’s “ Recitals” without being impressed by 
the rare executive powers of this justly-famous pianist. On the 
other hand, few connoisseurs could have been satisfied with her 
recent public display, when, after giving excerpts from Bach, 
Mendelssohn, and Scarlatti so admirably, she may almost literally 
be said to have tossed Schubert in a blanket, through the medium of 
Liszt's “ transcriptions ” of four beautiful songs which we owe to 
the most richly-endowed and inexhaustible of song composers, 
(happily signed ‘* Schubert-Liszt,” so that no one can mistake them 
for Schubert pure). Our revered Canon has a right to commit to 
paper, on his own account, as many extravagances as may suit the 
whim of the moment—his illustration of the Legend of St Francis, 
also included in Mdme Menter’s programme, for example ; but he 
has not the right to travesty the spontaneous ideas of men so in- 
finitely his superiors as Weber, Schubert, and Auber—whose 
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Tarantella and March from Masaniello, by the way, are as mercilessly 
caricatured as the Lieder of Schubert. The late Herr Tausig in 
this matter was a worthy disciple of Canon Liszt, which emphatic- 
ally appears in his ‘‘ transcription” of Weber's Jnvitation a Ia 
Valse, tormented and defaced by the so-called ‘‘ Arabesques,” Xc., 
of that noble ‘‘ virtuoso,” who has even meddled with the 
“ Walkiirenritt ” of Wagner, so as to make it doubly unintelligible. 
‘*Wagner-Tausig,” however, looks less uncongenial than ‘ Schu- 
bert-Liszt,” or anything else ‘‘ Liszt” (even ‘‘St Francois marchant 
sur les flots-Liszt”). It should be added that in these transtigured 
pieces, Mdme Menter’s exceptional talent, during the period absorbed 
by their delivery, seems transfigured in proportion. Her execution, 
on the contrary, of some of Chopin’s pieces (including the Andante 
and Rondo Spianato) was perfect (excepting only the ZVarantella, 
played at such speed as to rob it of all distinctness) ; and as much 
can be said of the two studies of Henselt, her rendering of which 
was almost irreproachable. With regard to powe7, when she chooses 
to exert it, Mdme Menter, on one instrument, would almost out- 
thunder Rubinstein and Von Biilow on two-—the moral derived from 
all which is that our expertest modern virtuosi are fast ruining the 
legitimate art of pianoforte-playing. Such exceptions as Essipoff, 
Montigny-Rémaury, Sgambati, and Pachmann (the first and ‘ast 
more or less immediately Rubinstein’s compatriots), are, therefore, 
welcome, and cannot be heard too often. —Craphic. 


Miss MapALENA Cronin.—A pianoforte recital was given by 
this lady on the 15th inst at the concert room of the Royal Academy 
of Music. The ability of Miss Cronin as an executant is too well 
known to require more than a passing word of recognition. Upon 
the present occasion she illustrated the catholicity of her skill by 
solo excerpts from Scarlatti, Handel, Chopin, and Liszt, and, in 
conjunction with Frederica Feddern (a pupil probably), Mendelssohn's 
Allegro Brillante in A (Op. 92) for two pianofortes, and with Signor 
Pezze, the violoncellist, Beethoven’s Sonata in G minor (Op. 5) and 
Rubinstein’s ‘Trois Morceaux ” (Op. 11). Here was variety enough 
to conciliate all tastes, and it is no more than due to Miss Cronin to 
say that in every instance she showed a command of the instrument 
and a knowledge of the subject which did the highest credit to her 
attainments, in spite of the foreign competition with which it is the 
unlucky fortune of the native artist in these free trade times to be 
so unceasingly assailed. The singing was undertaken by Miss José 
Sherrington and Miss Helen Meason, the latter pleasing and un- 
affected vocalist gaining well-merited laurels by her delivery of 
songs by Pinsuti and others, which were, one and all, listened to 
with unfeigned pleasure and approbation.—H. 








MpME CuristinE NILsson’s concert on behalf of the English 
Church in Paris, announced for yesterday, promised to be a 
genuine success, The gifted, genial, and accomplished Swedish 
lady, as has been proved many times before, is as much a philan- 
thropist as she is an artist. 

Garety THEATRE.—The brilliant series of performances, ter- 
minating gloriously with Le Sphinv, in which Madame Bernhardt- 
Damala has been the bright particular star, seems to have 
exhausted for the moment, in great measure, the interest of the 
London public in Vrench plays. M. Coquelin, M. Febvre, and 
their associates of the Comédie Francaise made their first appear- 
ance here on Monday, before an audience certainly more scanty 
than might have been expected, considering the high reputation 
of the company. There was, moreover, the attraction of M. 
Augier’s L’ Aventuriére, one of the most prominent pieces of the 
repertory, in which M. Coquelin repeats the character of Don 
Annibal, perhaps the most famous of all this admirable actor's 
impersonations. 

GERMAN Opera, Drury Lanre.—That Luryanthe, though 
containing some of the finest music composed by Weber, failed to 
impiess the public may be easily explained. In the first place, 
on account of the absurdity of the plot it has never been popular 
even in Germany, and in the next, the execution, owing to 
ineflicient preparation, was by no means up to the mark to which 
we have been accustomed by Herr Richter. On the other hand, 
Tristan und Isolde, the ne plus ultra of Wagnerian theory, brought 
into practice, was magnificently given from end to end—the 
finest performance in fact of the season.— (Graphic. 

Die Meistersinger was repeated on ‘Thursday night and again 
on Friday, Winkelmann and Sucher playing Stolzing and Eva 
on the first, Franz Nachbauer and Wiedermann on the second 
occasion, Tristan und Isolde is announced for the second and 
last time to-night. 
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Srom the heavens all unseemly stains.” 





MR GANZ’S CONCERTS. 

The programme of the last of these concerts for the present season 
contained no orchestral selection belonging to the ‘advanced ” school, 
and experience of it was all the more agreeable in consequence. 
Latterly we have been so engrossed with new works remarkable 
rather for noise than music, or characterized by pretentiousness and 
little else, that a meeting with the great masters has somewhat the 
effect of running into a quiet haven out of a storm. Mr Ganz owed 
some reparation to his public. After harassing their nerves and 
offending their taste by a plentiful display of Lisztian horrors, a 
corrective was clearly due. It came on Saturday with Schubert 
and Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Weber, and resembled that first 
day of spring, which, as one of our own poets hath said, ‘ wipes 
The concert opened with 
Schubert’s beautiful and melodious overture known as Rosamunde, 
though not originally intended to prelude Helmina von Chezy’s 
drama. The performance of this work was hardly adequate to its 
merits. If not coarse it nearly approached the commonplace, and 
so lacked refinement and finesse as to suggest an incomplete 
rehearsal. There is a tendency among conductors to let familiar 
things take their chance, and to concentrate every energy upon 
selections which happen to be new or of special importance. Having 
regard to the short and hurried preparation imposed by the exigencies 
of a busy London season this is both intelligible and natural. Still 
the fact remains that an orchestra and its chief are judged more by 
their handling of a theme the public know than by what they do 
with a novelty. I+ would pay, therefore, to look after such things 
as the overture to Rosamunde. Beethoven's fourth pianoforte con- 
certo followed Schubert’s work, the solo part being in the hands of 
M. de Pachmann, the Russian artist, whom Mr Ganz introduced to 
London amateurs a short while ago. M. de Pachmann did well by 
appearing on this occasion as an interpreter of a great classical 
composition, since only through such means can the merits 
of a performer be fully asserted. We now know not 
only the extent of his claims, but the measure of ability 
upon which they are based. In the first place, it does 
not strike us that M. de Pachmann has special qualifications for 
dealing with Beethoven. His performance on Saturday was lacking 
in breadth of style and in that largeness of conception which the 
greatest of imaginative musicians exacts from all who would worthily 
interpret him. If we were asked to describe the Russian artist's 
playing in one brief sentence, we should describe it as extremely 
neat and precise, almost dainty in its peculiar form of elegance, 
but more resembling the tapping of a delicate hammer than the 
Cyclopean thunder appropriate to Beethoven in a grand mood. 
M. de Pachmann, of course, appeared at his best in the inal», where 
light and sparkling passages abound. Here, indeed, he gave much 
satisfaction, and derived all the advantage possible from mutual 
fitness of style and theme. Regarded apart from the nature of the 
work in hand, the playing of the Russian pianist deserved admira- 
tion for excellent qualities. In the neatness and elegance already 
mentioned, in carefulness of phrasing, and in a certain frankness 
which never seeks to obscure risky passages by noise, it called up 
memories of the school wherein students were enjoined to treat the 
pianoforte as what it is rather than as a small orchestra. Bearing 
this in mind, amateurs will anticipate M. de Pachmann’s promised 
recital with interest proportionate to the measure in which its pro- 
gramme is made up of works by composers who, like Chopin, wrote 
true pianoforte music. As the concerto was played without book, 
it was not surprising that the performer once missed his entry. 
Mendelssohn's advice to young players, ‘‘Get your piece by heart, 
but always have it on the desk,” is obviously as sensible in these 
days of mnemonic prodigies as when first uttered. With Beethoven's 
work were associated Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Scotch Symphony,” the 
variations for two pianofortes on the march from Preciosa (by the 
same composer and his friend Moscheles), played by M. de Pach- 
mann and Mr Ganz, and the overture to Der Freischiitz. The 
vocalist was Mdme Rose Hersee, who sang with taste and feeling 
the air, ‘‘ Once more has Heaven,” from Rubinstein’s Paradise Lost. 
Mr Ganz conducted as usual, and, at the close of his season, may be 
congratulated upon much spirit and enterprise.—D. 7’. 








Tux combination-scheme between Herr Franke and Mr Carl 
Rosa, with Herr Richter as chief conductor, is virtually settled, 
and the details will shortly be made public. 

Marianne Branpr.—One of the finest performances during 
the season of German Opera, Drury Lane, was that of Fideliv, on 
Wednesday night, in which Fraulein Brandt covered herself with 
laurels. A more interesting and enthusiastic Leonora could not 
well be imagined, or one more thoroughly appreciated by a highly 
intelligent audience. 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 364. ) 

The l'rench vaudeville is a spoken drama with incidental music, 
frequently having little connection with the action of the drama. 
Sometimes popular tunes are adapted, instead of original compo- 
sitions, Its origin, like that of the opéra comique, was in the 
infringement of the grand opera patent and in the device of 
making the audience sing while the actors played. 

In Germany, though operas have been written in both the 
Italian style and the I'rench grand opera style, the true German 
opera, called singspiel, has been written on the same plan as the 
French opéra comique, namely, as a musical drama in which 
the less lyric or more conversational parts arespoken. Schiitz, in 
1627, produced Dafne, an opera in German on the model of the 
llorentine school ; but this wasa solitary example of the kind, and 
about fifty years later the real German school began at Hamburg. 
The writers of these early operas were Theile (1678), Keiser 


(1604), and Handel, who produced his first opera, Almira, there 


in 1705, Of the same kind are the operas which Mozart wrote in 
German, Die Intfiihrung aus dem Serail (1782), Die Zauberflote, 
and others; Beethoven's Z%delio, Spohr’s Faust and Azor und 
Zemira, Weber's Der Freyschiitz, &e. Mozart's operas on the 
Italian model were written in the Italian language, and must not 
be considered examples of German opera. Spohr’s Jessonda and 
Der Berggeist, and Weber's Luryanthe, written in German, 
were on tie model of the French grand opera, (without the 
necessity of the ballet) and of the later Italian opera; namely, 
with accompanied recitative in place of spoken dialogue. 

In England the first opera with continuous music was the Siege 
of Rhodes, the composition of five men, three of whom composed 
the vocal and two the instrumental music, with Sir William 
Davenant as manager or producer. ‘Th's was in 1656, in the days 
of the Commonwealth, and preceded Cambert in France (1659), 
and Theile in Germany (1678). After the Restoration there 
were spoken plays, with incidental or episodical music, of 
which Purcell wrote Avng Arthur, The Tempest, and many others. 
Previously to writing these, Purcell had written Dido and 
-Tneas, an opera in the Italian style, with music throughout, 
speaking recitative, accompanied recitative, airs, concerted and 
choral music. Subsequently Locke wrote J’syche, an opera in the 
sune style. ‘Then Addison wrote his Rosamond, and Clayton set 
it to music in the Italian style, and because of its ill-suecess 
Addison must needs tind fault with opera, and with the English 
language as unmusical. Arne set the same Rosamond to music 
and also wrote Artaverves, and afterwards Olympia, with Italian 
words, all in the Italian style—the latter for the Italian opera- 
house then in London. Then came the ballad-operas, which, 
like the French vaudevilles, were spoken dramas with popular 
songs interspersed, After a while some ballad-operas were pro- 
duced with music written specially for them. After these later 
ballad-operas, Bishop wrote many operas which were an improve- 
ment on them, with concerted music after the fashion of the 
earliest glees of Playford in Commonwealth times, which was 
incorporated in the action of the drama, and had more of the 
character of dialogue than had the music of the ballad-operas, 
By degrees the music of the dramas assumed more and more 
importance, though still it had very much of the character of 
episode. Weber wrote his Oberon for the English stage in this 
way ; and in it, the music is so entirely episodical that the story 
is quite complete if all the parts set to music are taken out, and 
some of the characters do not sing at all. 

In 1824, Jolin Barnett produced his .Wountain Sylph. This, 
like the French opéra comique and the German singspiel, has a 
partly spoken dialogue, but much of the action and the chief 
of the interest is set to music— recitative, airs, concerted pieces, 
and choruses. In similar form were Balfe’s Siege of Rochelle 
(1835), Maefarren’s Devil's Opera (1838), and Wallace’s .Waritana 
(1845). The first English opera in the style of the grand opera, 2.e., 
with continuous accompanied recitative, airs, concerted music, 
and choruses, was Barnett’s Fair Rosamond, produced in 1837. 
Then followed Balfe’s Daughter of St Mark (1844), and Mac- 
farren’s Helvellyn (1864.) Other operas of both kinds, both 
with and without spoken dialogue, have been written by the 
above composers, but it is sufficient to name the initial works 
of each. 

It must be noticed that when English, French, and German 


operas are performed at the Italian houses in London, the spoken 
dialogue is set to recitative either by the composer or some other 
musician. 

Music for comedy, or more strictly speaking, burlesque, has 
not been wanting in England. The Dragon of Wantley, a 
burlesque opera, was produced towards the end of the last 
century, and was a composition with continuous music. Vidas, 
produced about the same time, had recitative throughout 
written by Dr Arne, with some popular songs interspersed, 
and at least one song composed for it. This was burlesque of 
the broadest description. One or two singers were among the 
actors, and the rest, not being singers, sang what they imagined 
to be recitative, and the accompaniment came in where it best 
could. Jove was called Lord Mayor of the Sky. Midas was dressed 
in costume of the period at which the piece was brought out, 
his wife was called Mrs Midas, and addressed with “ Pray, goody, 
please to moderate the rancour of your tongue”—the song 
written for it by Dr Burney. Midas was popular even as late 
as about 1820 or 1830. 

Of late years burlesque operas have been written, for English 
as well as for continental stages, more in the style of the opera 
comique, that is to say, with spoken dialogue; but the music 
has generally been of the slightest description possible. 

O.LiveRIA PRESCOTT. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Pips from Punch. 
Pie I. 

But the undoubted success of the German Opera Season is Die 
Mvistersinger von Niirnberg, by Richard Wagner. Here Richard 
is himself again, which he is not in the Nibelung’s Ring, where he 
loses himself in the dusk of the Gods, goes to the depths of Paganism 
for an objectionable plot, and shows a group of characters actuated, 
dramatically, by the lowest motives, and, musically, by all sorts of 
mixed motives, of which some are good, some bad, and many in- 
different. But Die Meistersinger, or—as the second title might be 
A Cobbler there was, &e.—(the stalls were all filled in compliment to 
the Cobbler)—is charming throughout. A simple and sufficiently 
interesting story illustrated by thoughtful, mirthful, and delightful 
melody, which is never wearisome from first to last—and it is a 
long Opera. There are in it several complete choruses, a choral, 
two or three distinct songs with real live tunes to them, and a 
finished quintet which would have been vociferously encored had 
Herr Richter permitted it. The acting is excellent, especially the 
part of chief mastersinger, Hans Sachs, by Herr Gura. The 
genuine comic acting of Herr Ehrke was admirable, and Fraiilein 
Malten looked and sang charmingly. No one fond of melodious 
Opera, and no unbeliever in Wagner, should miss seeing his Meister 
senger, 

Pre Il. 

At the Mansion House Banquet last Saturday, given in the 
interests of the Royal College of Musie —which evidently can’t get 
on without a lot of feeding—the Lord Mayor must have had cruel 
hard work to cram himself, before dinner, with his quotations from 
Shakspere, Ben Jonson, and Wordsworth. The first of these was 
fairly appropriate in a lumbering, commonplace way ; the second 
was slightly satirical; and the third, applied to the Princess of 
Wales, suggested that Her Royal Highness was sright With 
something of the Angel Light,” which may or may not be compli- 
mentary, according to the appreciable difference between an Angel 
of Light and a Light Angel. But the intention was good. Brayvo, 
Sir Witty-dog Ellis, Bart.!| Whittington would have been proud 
of you. 


——O —_—_— 
WAGNER'S TRISTAN. 

(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 
Sir,-—Schumann would have gone wood about 7’ristan und Isolde. 
Yours obediently, T. Boarp Poo.ey. 

Possibly. The critic who could go wood about the Symphonie 
Fantastique of Berlioz might go wood about anything—and, as 
“Mr George” expresses it, ought to feel ashamed.—Dr Blidge. | 





STRASSBURGH.—Theodore Miller, a resident composer here, has 
set Die Schine Melusine as an opera. Portions of the work have 
been favourably received in public. 
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FUNFZEHNNTER DEUTSCHER JOURNALISTENTAG, 
SONNTAG DEN 5, Juntr 1881, 
FESTMAHL tm 3 UHR 
im Gasthaus zum Russischen Hof frither Palazzo Alesina Schweitzer, 
(siehe Goethe's Briefe und Kugler’s Kunstgeschichte). 
Leitartikel-Consommé ; Kkrebssuppe mit Abhandlung  iiber 
Decapoda; Fleischtopf von Wild mit artistisch-literarischem 
Beigeschmack ; Rheinsalm, deutsche Rundschau-Sauce ; Neue 
Kartoffeln in Stadt-Ausgabe ; Ochsenlenden auf Sockel, mit 
Local-Bericht-Garnirung ;| Gurken-Epigramm und Englische 
Bissigkeiten ; Gefliigelpastete mit pikantem Correspondenz- 
Fiillsel; Extrabeilage zu XV 1881: Feuilletonisten-Punsch 
(altrimisch) ; Stangenspargel mit Reporter- und Reclame- 
Saucen; Enten—ohne Commentar und Zeugnisszwang ; Salat 
und Kier Essay ; Historische Politische Riickschau-Dunstobst ; 
Sensations-Gefrorenes ; Trockener Gelehrten-Naschback ; Patent- 

und Muster-Kiise ; Othello und Desdemona. 
(Nachruf). 
Friichte ; Mandelgutes ; Knalleffecte. 2 
SCHLUSSKURSI 


Damen-Kaffee lebhaft gefragt. 


Verlag und verantwortliche Redaction der Kaiserlich-Kéniglichen 
Hofotticin von Gebriider Drexel, beide Zeil 48 und 50 (Warnung : nicht 
zu verwechseln mit Zeil Nr. 1, Herberge zu Pferd und zu Fuss), — Fiir 
das Folgende iibernimmt die Redaction keinerlei Verantwortung. Wegen 
Betriebsstérung erscheint “ Die Kleine Chronik, Frankfurter Woehen- 
gericht ” heute verspiitet; der Gang wird nachservirt. 

Die Guttenberger bei Dr. Ludwig Holthof. 
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Roya Travan Opera,--Though no absolute novelty, up to this 
moment, has been presented, Mr Gye, thanks to his strong company 
of prima donnas, is able to vary his programmes in a manner that 
cannot fail to satisfy subscribers in particular and the operatic 
public generally. Following almost directly upon the Sounambula, 
with Mdme Sembrich as Amina, came Gounod’s Fuust e Maryherita, 
Mdme Pauline Lucea playing the heroine in a dramatic sense more 
especially a very remarkable impersonation, and the more welcome 
after an interval of ten years. Retaining its primitive grace and 
charm, Mdme Lucea’s Margherita has, it possible, gained in force 
and intensity, of which the last and most tragic scenes may he 
cited as examples. A line may sutlice to record that Dinorah and 
Don Giovanni, with Mdme Patti as “the one serene and unap- 
proached star” in both masterpieces—for masterpieces they are, 
each in its different sphere, Jovyo intervallo as it may be —were 
listened to with all the old, and as years roll on, still undiminished 
satisfaction, In Mozart’s opera the important character of Donna 
Anna was sustained with signal ability by Mdme Fiirsch-Madi, 
and that of Elvira by Mdme Valleria, one of the best representatives 
of the part that could now be named. Signor Cotogni was the 
Don Giovanni whom of late years we have been accustomed to 
recognize, and M, Gailhard, a Leporello with whom inevitable 
custom has made us familiar. To the foregoing must be added, 
with a bare record of their occurrence, / Purifani, as the heroine 
of which once so popular work Mdme Albani is acknowledged 
legitimate suceessor to Angiolina Bosio, and Rossini’s gorgeous 
Semivamide, with the newest, and in many respects the worthiest 
representative of the proud and guilty Babylonian Queen, 
in Mdme Adelina Patti, all doubts as to whose fitness to give 
sufficient dignity to the part (about her capacity to do justice to 
the music there could never have been a question) were dispelled 
when, some two years since, she first essayed it. In Mdlle Tremelli 
Mdme Patti found a congenial Arsace, with a genuine contralto 
voice, such as Rossini must have contemplated when writing the 
music, and in M, Gailhard about as competent a French Assur as 
could he looked for, That Le Nozze di Figaro, with Mdme Albani 
as Countess Almaviva, Mdme Lueca as Cherubino, and Mdme 
Valleria as Susanna, should have brought a crowded audience, the 
most crowded, perhaps, of the season, is by no means surprising. 
Mozart’s inimitable comie opera, in which humour and sentiment 
are so naturally combined, with three such /weida sidera to represent 
the principal female characters, could not fail to attract ; and so 
with the well-known Figaro of Signor Cotogni, and a sufticiently 
acceptable Count in M. Dufriche, the performance was enjoyable 
from beginning to end. Among the conspicuous voeal effects of the 
evening were the aria, ‘Dove sono,” of Mdme Albani, and the 
**Voi che sapete,” of Mdme Lucea—the most sprightly and viva- 
cious of imaginable pages. The last was encored and repeated, as 


was the duet, ‘‘Sull’ aria,” between the Countess and Susanna, in 
which the voices of Mdmes Albaniand Valleria blended exquisitely. 











The performance was generally excellent. It may suffice to add 
that Meyerbeer’s Prophete was given for the first time on Tuesday, 
with Mdme Stahl as Fides, Mdme Valleria as Bertha, and M. Sylva 
as John of Leyden—a part. to speak truly, hardly within his means, 
either vocally or dramatically. Fra Diavolo was given on Thursday, 
with Mdme Lucca in her favourite character of Zerlina, and the new 
tenor, M. Lestellier, as the Brigand Chief. About this performance 
we must speak in our next. Meanwhile, the season rapidly draws 
to a close. —Craphic. 
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WAIFS. 

Sir Michael Costa was present at the last ‘‘ Pianoforte Recital ” of 
Mad. Sophie Menter, looking all the better for the sea air at Bright- 
helmstone. We are glad to learn that the renowned chef dorchesti 
will occupy his accustomed post at the Birmingham Festival. 

There is talk of erecting a spacious Politeama in Turin. 

Canepa composed a funeral march for Garibaldi’s funeral. 

Gayarre, the Spanish tenor, has returned to his native Madrid. 

It is proposed to establish in Berne a School of Chorus-Singing. 

Il Maldicente, buffo-opera by Grosseto Paseucci, is in preparation. 

The ex-tenor, Manuel Sanz, has settled as singing master in Madrid. 

After singing with suceess at Venice, Emma Nevada went to 
Padua, 

Sehrider-Hanfstangl] has been fulfilling an engagement at Kroll’s 
Theatre, Berlin. 

The ballet, Lvcc/sior, will be performed during the Carnival 
season in Verona, 

Leopold Damrosch is organizing a grand musical festival for next 
May in New York. 

De Cepada, the dramatic soprano, is resting at her country seat 
(Vilaboa) in Galicia, 

A new opera, J/ Sortilegio, by Scontrino, is announced at the 
Teatro Alfieri, Turin. 

It is said that the tenor, Bettini, has sung in /1 Barhiere di Siviglia 
upwards of 1,800 times. 

The Municipality of Marseilles have purchased the Grand-Théatre 
there for 1,200,000 frances. 

A new opera, Fuyel, by Pellegrino Caronna, has been produced at 
the Teatro Costanzi, Rome. 

Berelli and Sealchi chose Rossini’s Semiramide 
appearance at Buenos Ayres, 

Battaglia, husband of the prima donna, Senespleda, has become 
manager of the Politeama, Trieste. 

Ratlacle Kuon, the conductor, was stopping a short time since in 
Milan, (This can hardly be possible. ) 

The Vogls, man and wife, chose Fidelio for their first appearance 
in Munich after their return from London, 

Mancinelli is composing a Hymn for thirty bands at the inaugura- 
tion of the monument to Guido d'Arezzo, 

The King of Spain has conferred the Order of Charles IIT. on 
Pasdeloup of the Popular Concerts, Paris. 

A German Voeal Festival, attended by a number of German Vocal 
Unions in Bohemia, was lately held at Pilsen. 

J. Leybach, composer and pianist, has been decorated with the 
Portuguese Order of the Immaculate Conception. 

The opera company, including Pozzoni and Mantilla, Gayarre and 
Kaschinann, went from Valladolid to Pampeluna, 

Mrs Ole Bull, at her house in Cambridge, near Boston, U.S., is 
preparing for the press her late husband's memoirs. 

Naudin has been singing at the Teatro Ristori, Verona. 
was the original Vasco di Gama in Paris and in London, 

A very suecessful concert was recently given in London, Ontario, 
by Mrs. G. Moore, daughter of our popular composer, J. L. Hatton. 

“The Italian opera-company now at the Teatro del Principe 
Alfonso, Madrid, are engaged for the coming season at the Coliseo, 
Lisbon, 

Anton Rubinstein’s Bu! costumé has been played at Naples by 
Naviei and Cesi, well-known Neapolitan pianists. —\ Harpy NAPLEs ! 

Or Blidee. 

It is reported that Max Bruch will probably quit Liverpool and 
accept the directorship of the Liedertafel, New York, with an annual 
salary of £500. 

The Politeama, Rome, has been closed by the Prefect, the pro- 
prietor having failed to carry out the alterations requisite for the 
safety of the public. 

Forster’s management of the Stadttheater, Leipsic, terminates on 
the 30th inst. The theatre will close during July, and re-open on 
the Ist August under the management of Stigemann. 


for their first 
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Lucea (of Milan) has presented the St Cecilia Academy, Rome, 
with a large number of compositions recently published by her firm. 

The idea of giving Bizet’s Carmen at the Teatro Sannazaro, 
Naples, has heen abandoned for the present. (Everyone knows 
why. —Dr Blivee. ) 

Maurice Dengremont, in conjunction with Leitert, a pianist, will 
give concerts in July and August at some of the leading baths of 
Germany and Austria. 

Gallmeyer is engaged at the Thalia Theater, New York, from the 
Ist October to the end of next April. She has taken her passage by 
~ Elbe from Bremen. 

Paisiello’s Barhiere di Siviglia has recently been given at the 
Teatro del Principe Alfonso, Madrid, but owing to the inefficiency 
of the cz “' made but little impression. 

Mdme Pauline Lueea has kindly promised to sing at Mdme 
Liebhart’s matince, to be given on Friday next at the private resi- 
dence of Mrs W hite, Portland Place. 

(reorge A. Conly, ‘bass, and Herman Rietzel, pianist, members of 
the Clara Louise Kellogg Concert Company, were drowned on the 
26th ult., at Brattleboro, Vermont, U.S. 

Walter, of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, has been singing in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine as Lohengrin to his daughter’s Elsa, a 
combination condemned by most of the local papers as unbecoming. 

Marie Wilt will sing in April, May, and June, next year, at the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna. Ponchielli’s Giaconda is to be given next 
season, at the same house, with Pauline Lucca in the leading 
character. 

About two o’clock on Sunday morning, June 18, at Liverpool, an 
alarm was raised that the Royal Court Theatre was on fire. Several 
engines and a staf! of firemen were soon on the spot, and, through 
their aid, with great exertion, the flames were confined to the stage, 
which, with the machinery, was almost entirely consumed. The 
Royal Court, a new theatre, was re-built near the end of last year, 

A century ago Paris possessed only six theatres, the number in 

782 being limited to the Opera, the Comédie Francaise, the Théatre 
Fi Grands Danseurs du Roi, the Comédie Italienne, the Ambigu, 
and the Variétés, Now there are ne arly thirty important theatres 
in the French capital, without counting the minor houses in the 
out-of-the-way suburbs or the 140 café-concerts. A new kind of 
scenery is being tried in the Prussian theatres with a view to decrease 
the danger of fire. Instead of canvas, sheet-tin is used for the 
scenery, “and the latter material is not only fireproof, but cheaper 
and more durable. 


THREE 
| There are three stars that ever shine 
So brightly and so clear, 
“hey shed o’er all a light divine, 
Life’s rugged path to cheer. 


STARS.* 
The next is Hope, whose brightest rays 
Are seen "midst grief and pain, 
Assuring us that happier days 
Will soon return again. 


| The first is Faith, a glorious star 
That. with its radiance bright, 

Fills old and young, both near and far, 
With an undying light. 


With Faith and Hope. the Star of Love, 
To all on earth is giv'’n, 

By Him who rules us from above, 
To draw us near to Heav'n. 


* Copyright. Eminy Josepus, 

Drespex.--Mad, Basta, of the Theatre Royal, Munich, having 
given a series of performances at the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart, was 
at once offered an engagement, which, however, she declined, for a 
more seductive one at the Dresden Theatre Royal, as first boarura 
singer, from the Ist August, 1883, 

Sr P ETERSBURGH, —The following are the artists already engaged 
for the next Italian operatic season : Marcella Sembrich 
(3 months), Marie Durand (season), Virginia Fermi-Germano (2 
months), Elvira Repetto (season), Franck Duvernoy, Elvira Colon- 
nese (season), and Linda Brambilla-Norelli ; Mezz0-sopranos—Amelia 
Stahl (season), Giulia Prandi (season) ; Comprimaria—Corsi ; T'enors 
—Sylva Marconi (3 months), Engel (2 months), J. 
(season); Comprimario—L, Manfredi; Burytones—A. Cotogni 
(season), Vaselli (season’, Devoyod (season), Ughetti (season) : 
Basses—-Uetam (season), Sillich (season), Povoleri (season), Scolara 
(season); Comic Baldelli (season), Ciampi (season); Cun- 
ductors—Bevignani and Drigo. The re — will comprise Carmen 
(Bizet), Gioconda (Ponehielli), // Re di Lahore (Massenet), Mefistofeli 
(Boito), Philémon et Baucis, Roméo et Juliette, and Faust (Gounod), 
L’ Etoile du Nord, Les Huguenots, Robert le Diable, L’ Africaine, and 
Le Prophete (Meyerbeer), La Juive (Halévy), Carlo il Temerario and 
Tl Barhiere di Siviglia (Rossini), Aida, Gerusal mme, Rigoletto, and 
La Traviata (Verdi), Mignon (Thom: 4s), Don Giovanni and Le Nozze 
di Figaro (Mozart), La Favorita and Linda (Donizetti), Norma 
(Bellini), 77 Matrimonio Seqreto (Cimarosa), &e. 


Sopranos 


(season), Corsi 


hasses 





CHAPPELL'S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, de. 


‘omposed or 
Arranged by Price 


1, Dulee Domum. 8.A.T.B. aan es ee G. A. Macfarren Id. 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. yon “ae es Id. 
3. The Girl I've left behind me. 8.A.T.B. pa “a Pa ld. 
4, British Grenadiers, §.A.T.B. 5 ao awn iad - 2d. 
5, Long live England's Future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). - % B.B. . Balfe 4d. 

. Thus spake one Summer's Na ay. 8.A.T.I Abt 2d. 


8. Soldiers’ Chorus, 1T.T.B. ; es ens Gounod 4d, 
9. The Kermesse (Scene a Faust). “a dia ia eid os 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower, 8,A.T.B. me . .. Brinley Richards 4d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. §.§ S.L.T.B. ve .. G. A. Maefarren 2d. 
12. Fagot Binders’ Chorus « Gounod 4d. 
13. Sylvan Hours (for Six Fe mal! le Voices) Jose seph Robinson 6d. 
14. The Gipsy Chorus Balfe 4d. 
15, Ave Maria Areadelt 1d. 


16. Hark! the He srald Angels sing. 8.A.T.B. “Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England Yet (Solo and ae. SATR. . Jules Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.1T.B as oa J.L. Hatton 2d. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood, MTB ; pe? até dad Henry Smart 2d. 
20, Spring's Return. 8.A.T.B, eas i ee re a 2d. 
21. An old Chureh Song. 8.A.T.B, ... “on re “os 9 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... eee ae as toe 99 2d. 
23. Serenade. fl a aes a“ a eos pa 2d. 
24. Cold Autumn Wind, 8,A.T.B. ... re ee a s9 2d. 


25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. “ Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8.A.A. es ro aaa pr on ld, 


27. This is my own, my n: native land. “S.A.T.B, ‘ . G.A, Macfarren 1d. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech, §,A.T.B. eis ada Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
29. God save the Queen. BATE. ws aaa as is ” ld, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ... ont ee “a aa 7S Id. 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. Re ea aaa L. de Rille 2d. 
32. Lo! morn is beenhing. 8.8.8. ... ee on a .. Cherubini 2d. 
33. We are Spirits. 8.8.8 ? aa os ada .. G,A, Maefarren 4d. 
34. Market Chorus ( Masaniello) “ §.A.T.B. “ aaa ws Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Vasaniello). §8.A.T.B. ae “a ia ena pe ld, 
36. The Water Sprites, 8.A.T. B. ian ‘da os Kiicken 2d, 
37. Eve's glittering Star, 8.A.T.B. . ics oie — eae on 2d, 
38, When tirst the Primrose, 8.A,T. B. one Fo ons a ‘a 2d. 
39. O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B rs ; ‘a oa vad ‘a ld. 
40, Sanetus from the Jesse Solennelle, ‘SATB. Rossini 4d. 


41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern ane Pre see ‘a os 2d. 
42. Sun of my soul, S.A.T.B. 9 ee ... Brinley Riehards 2d, 
3. "Twas faney, and the ocean’s spray. 8.A.T.B. ... G. A, Osborne 2d, 
$4. A Prayer for those at Sea, 8.A,.T.B. ad 2d. 
45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Jfose in Kyitt Wc Rossini 2d, 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. §8,A.T.B. ; eal e Macfarren 1d 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. ; pre ld, 
48, The Lord is my Shepherd (Qui irtet), S.A.T.B. ae G, A, Osborne 2d. 
49, Te Deum in F Gia a ; Ses Jackson 2d, 
50. Te Deumin F ... Nares 2d, 
51. Charity (La Carita), Rossini 4d, 
52, Cordelia, A.T.T.B, : A. Osborne 41, 
53. IT know, 8.A.T.B, ie 5 Ww: alter Hay 2d, 
54, Chorus of Handm: tidens (from Fri Jolin) A. Randegger 4d, 
55. The Offertory Sentences a : ‘ bins .. Edinund Rogers 4d, 
56. The Red Cross Knight nad poe ‘ - Dr. Calleott 2d, 
57. The Chough and the Crow aa Pe .. Sir H.R. Bishop 3d, 
f8,. The ‘* Carnovale” Rossini 2d, 
59, Softly falls the moonlight Edmund Rogers 4a, 
eo, Air by Himmel : ne ve ‘te oa ns Henry Leslie 2d 
61. Offertory Sentences : ; js : BK. Sanerbrey 4d, 


8.8.8. 


62, The Resurrection mee C, Villiers Stanford 6d, 
63, Our Boys (new P utriotic Song) a .. JE J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 4d, 
64, The Men of Wales mn Srimiey Richards 2d, 
65, Dame Durden .. ld, 
66, A little Farm well tilled " Hook lid, 
67. There was a simple maiden Pre - A Macfarren dd, 
68, Fair Hebe por — mata aaa ese 2 ld, 
69, Onee L loved a maiden ‘f uP ... ba “a me ‘ahd os ld, 
70, The jovial nian of Kent ‘“ ee? mo is aa o Jel, 
71. The oak and the ash ... ese as ‘ne ee = - ld, 
72, Heart of Oak “ee fa a Be ld, 
73. Come to the sunset tree eae ese e «. W.A. Philpott 4d. 
74. May. S.A.T.B. ree ae W.F. Banks 2d, 
75. Pure, lovely innocence il Ke oi de Lahore- Chorus for 


Female Voices) cae , pe < ...G. Massenet 4d, 
76. A Love ldyl. 8.A.T. B. - y. R. Terry 2d, 
77. Hail tothe Woods! A.T.T. BR, an .. J. Yarwood 2d, 
78, Near the town of Taunton Dean Thomas J. Dudeney 2«. 
79, Our merry boys at sea Yarwood 2d 
go, The Shepherd's Farewell. 8.A.T. B. aig Berlioz 3d. 
81, When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/. Demo mio) os ‘A. Rubinstein 3d, 
x2, Hymn of Nature : ae Beethoven 3d. 
&3. Miehaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No. ... Walter Maynard 4 
Sf. Sporting Notes (Tumorous Part Songs, No. » . Walter Maynard 4 
a5. Austrian National Hymn we Haydn 4 

4 


om 


ai. A May Carol, 8.8.0 ; one . ” Joseph Robinson 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn is glowing. A.T.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 


EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR SONGS 


THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVIA, Se. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


prio 28. on. each, iii covers ; 


“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Seandinavia’ and ‘ The 
Songs of Eastern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
eighty-three examples: and the second, a hundred. 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent ; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Seandinavia and Kastern Europe. The editor, 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of 
a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
us a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of volhslieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinees.”-—Daily Telegraph. 

“Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lyoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolifie song writer, who died in 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 


Printed by HENDERSON, Ratt, & SPALDING, at 8 and 5,  Mervletone Lane, 


4s. cloth. 


1864. Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Nilsson. Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century: and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are ineluded 
in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are volkslieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
once, it is believed, the national song of the country. A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
melodies. The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 
intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
the ancient Hebrews.” — Figaro, 
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